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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


ESSRS. Reed and Morton seem now to be recognized as the 
candidates of the monometallist wing of the Republican 

party ; and if it be possible for Messrs. Platt and Manley to be 
governed by considerations of principle in the canvass, we shall 
see a combination of their forces for one of these two gentlemen 
in the interests of what is called ‘‘sound money.’’ The Ohio 
‘‘ straddle”? has not conciliated the friends of the gold standard, 
because it speaks of independent bimetallism as a possible policy, 
and that, the gold standard people declare, is impossible. Most 
of them have no faith in the possibility of any international agree- 
ment for the restoration of silver, and, therefore, are quite ready 
to accept any amount of talk in favor of bimetallism on those 
terms. ‘They do not want anything but the single standard, but 
if the discussion and advocacy of international agreement will 
serve to please the people with hopes of getting the moon, they 





have no objection. The utmost of their hopes is to commit the 
Republican party to doing nothing with silver until Europe con- 
sents. The toneof exultation with which their organs received 
the announcement that England would not think of going back 
to bimetallism was impolitic but illuminative. It showed what a 
piece of hypocrisy is this talk of an international agreement in the 
mouths of most of those who are using it to put off all serious 
dealing with the monetary problem. 

We cannot regard any talk about international agreement as 
sincere, if it be not accompanied with a willingness to shape 
national legislation so as to accelerate its adoption by European 
powers. Mr. Lodge made such a proposition in the Congress next 
but one before this, when he proposed to levy higher duties on 
imports from countries which do not treat silver as a means of 
payment equally with gold. The professed supporters of inter- 
national bimetallism joined in shouting that proposal down, with- 
out any discussion of its merits. They are in favor of bimetallism 
by agreement, but opposed to anything which may help us 
to get it. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama has made an important proposition 
in the House, which should help to fasten popular attention on 
the monetary problem. He proposes to cut down all the salaries 
paid by the government, except those of the judges, by twenty- 
five per cent. during the continuance of the gold standard of 
values. This is a very moderate reduction in view of the fact 
that the appreciation of gold amounts to more than the amount 
thus cut off. The pay of a member of Congress, if estimated in 
any commodity in constant demand and steady supply, is nearly 
twice as great as it was in 1870, while its coin amount continues 
the same. This is true equally of the salaries paid to local and 
state officials of all kinds, not excepting the teachers in the public 
schools of the country. It is possible to account for much of the 
support that the gold standard gets from»such people, from the 
fact that while the producing classes are crushed by it, the 
salaried classes are prospering exceptionally. It is true that in 
many cases this means no more than that the members of this 
class are getting a fair compensation for their services, as they 
were badly paid before. In many cases it means overpay for men 
who were amply paid at the old rates of money value. 

This is another of the many points of resemblance between the 
Free Trade policy and that which stands by the gold standard. 
Both tend to enroll the salary receiving class in opposition to the 
producers, and to lead the former to suppose that their interests 
are not identical with those of the people at large. Both policies 
would lead them to suppose that they are better off when things 
are cheap simply, than when the producer is well paid for his 
work. Butas Mr. Lowell said, ‘‘ a fair price for a thing is better 
than a low price for it.’’ He said that of books, apropos of 
international copyright, but it is just as true of iron or cotton or 
steel rails. When the community or any part of it thinks to 
flourish at the expense of the producers, it is sure to find their 
loss coming back upon itself in some shape. There is no true 
and lasting prosperity for any class, but in the prosperity of all. 
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a law to establish a national system of arbitration in disputes be- 
tween capital and labor. The bill does not propose to make arbi- 
tration compulsory on all who are concerned in such disputes, but 
to make the decision of the board of arbitrators binding on both 
sides, when once it has been invoked to decide between them. 
This is putting the pressure in the wrong place. It would be 
better to require both sides to submit the case to impartial arbitra- 
tors, and then to leave them free to accept the decision or reject it. 
What we most need is to bring public opinion to bear intelligently 
on such disputes, a:id to enlist its support in behalf of a just set- 
tlement of them. At present the public finds it hard to decide 
between the contending parties, as matters are often involved 
which require technical knowledge. If it were in a position to 
know what is fair and what is unfair in the contentions on both 
sides, it could bring influence to bear in the interests of peace, as 
was done in the recent street-car strike in Philadelphia. The 
State Commission on Railroads in Massachusetts possesses no 
coercive power whatever, but it hears and passes upon all disputes 
between the corporations and the general public, and that with 
decisive power. It can only recommend, but its recommendations 
are respected as if they came from a bench of judges, because the 
public opinion of the commonwealth enforces them. ‘The same 
was true of the Iowa Railroad Commission, until the disagreement 
as to charges led the people to create a more imperative system. 
It was not denied that the former had achieved much by mere 
recommendation, which the other ‘‘Granger States’’ had effected 
only by coercive legislation. 

On the other hand the policy of compelling the acceptance of 
the decisions of a board of arbitrators is not fair to the employer, 
as acceptance of a decision can be enforced upon him} but not upon 
his workman. ‘The workman has comparatively little to lose by 
disobeying the decision, and in extremity he can remove to some 
other field of labor, but his employer cannot. 
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HERE are signs manifold that Mr. Reed is not likely to 
maintain the extraordinary control of the House of Representa- 
tives which he has exerted throughout this session. It is on the 
question of appropriations that he is likely to be wrecked. With 
a view to making the best possible case for the Republican party 
and for himself as a Presidential candidate, he has directed the 
reduction of appropriations to a figure far below the imperative 
requirements of the governmental departments. No charges of 
extravagance or of a billion dollar expenditure are to enter into 
the coming campaign ; and Mr. Reed is to earn the gratitude and 
the votes of his own party by achieving this. In effect, the 
appropriations allowed and reported by Mr. Reed’s committees of 
the House are about enough to run the government for nine 
months. ‘This, indeed, his lieutenants frankly admit, but allege 
that the deficiency can be met at the next session of Congress, 
which will begin before these inadequate appropriations are 
exhausted. This is about as small a piece of politicianism as we 
have seen in recent years, and it is much too patent a device to 
deceive the people fora moment. It is not honest in its political 
purpose, as it makes a great pretence of economy without the 
reality. It is not in the line of duty to the government, which 
should not be allowed to depend upon any such contingencies for 
the money needed to defray its expenses. The only possible 
excuse for it would be that it was meant to force the President to 
call Congress together earlier than December, and thus to secure 
a long second session to balance the shortness and the barrenness 
of the first. But this would be quite needless, as Congress has it 
in its power to adjourn to meet at an earlier date than December 
if it chooses. 

Along with this seventy-five cents on the dollar policy goes a 
general cutting down of appropriations for all special purposes, 
such as rivers and harbors. ‘Thisis often the worst kind of waste, 
as it involves the stoppage of work under conditions which 


A PROPOSITION has been reported to Congress in the shape of | 





involve a great loss before it can be resumed. It is this financial 
gerrymandering which has roused the united opposition of mem- 
bers who have an interest in such undertakings in their own dis- 
tricts They do not see why necessary public works should await 
the pleasure or convenience of the Speaker of the House, or 
should be made subservient to his presidential campaign. 


THE conferees of the two Houses of Congress on the Cuban 
resolutions, have reached an agreement on the Cuban resolutions 
the reverse of their first. In the former conference they threw 
aside the Senate’s milder resolutions, which spoke of nothing but 
the recognition of belligerency and good offices to secure home 
rule for Cuba, and adopted those of the House, which had a much 
more warlike tone. Now the Senate resolutions are substituted 
for those of the House, and the result is an improvement It is 
quite within the possibilities that it may become our duty to 
interpose in Cuba in the interests of humanity. Gen. Weyler’s 
announcement that he means to treat the insurgents as banditti, 
points to that. But until we come to that point it is well to 
adopt n> language which may give Spain ground for offence, or 
prejudice our ultimate action in the eyes of the world. 

It seems to be assumed iu Europe that we are aiming at a 
war with Spain. The English especially talk as if the course we 
are taking can have no other end ; but this is because they have 
just made the discovery that the claws of the American eagle have 
not been so closely clipped as they had supposed. Ever since 
they felt the scratch, they have given us credit for the most 
blood-thirsty intentions toward all our neighbors. But the Amer- 
ican people have no intention to fight Spain over Cuba or any- 
thing else. We have no national repugnance to the Spaniards, 
such as we have to the English, perhaps because the barrier of 
difference of speech, race, and commercial interests, keeps each 
country farther away from the other. It has frequently been 
assumed that these things make countries more disposed to main- 
tain friendly relations with each other ; but history does not bear 
out the assumption. It is always the kindred peoples which fight 
the hardest and quarrel the most sharply. If it were not that 
every bit of offensive comment in the newspapers and the speeches 
of public men in either country was at once intelligible, without 
translation, to the reader of the other, England and America might 
outgrow the profound antagonism which has divided them for 
more than a century. When we develop an American language, 
which will require translation, our international relations will be 
pleasanter. So far from community of speech being a bond of 
friendship, it is nearly as provocative of mutual bitterness as is 
international trade, which has been the root cause of ninety per 
cent. of the wars of the last two centuries. 








From the hour that the Act to regulate railroad traffic be- 
tween the States became a law it was felt on all hands that its 
usefulness must depend upon the constructions put upon it, first 
by the Commission created to enforce it, and then by the United 
States courts. Necessarily it was couched in terms which ad- 
mitted various interpretations, and which would be given their 
proper meaning iu the light or practical business needs and general 
equity. It was an experiment in legislation, for which the laws 
of the States on the same subject furnished but little light or 
guidance. 

Two recent decisions of the Supreme Court cover two points 
of some ambiguity, which are of vital importance. The first is 
that when a local railroad, lying entirely within State boundaries, 
makes a contract for the partial carrying of freight which crosses 
a state line, its charges come under the regulation of the act, and 
must be conformed to its requirments. This gives the law a scope 
far more extensive than appears on its surface, and in the days of 
‘States’ Rights’’ sensibilities would have awakened fierce resent- 
ment. Fortunately good sense controls feeling in such matters 
now, as good sense will finally invest Congress with the power to 
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control all railroad traffic. This decision was invoked by residents 
of the Southern States themselves, and will be welcomed as assur- 
ing their local interests adequate protection from corporate exac- 
tions. The subordinate decision, that the Commission in this 
case exceeded its powers in undertaking to establish rates, whereas 
it only possesses power to set aside rates established by the rail- 
roads as unfair, is of much less importance to the public. The 
power to veto can be made equivalent to the power to enact by 
persistent refusal to assent to injustice. 

The other leading decision of the court is either wise or harm- 
ful as its scope is construed. The Southern Pacific road has been 
accepting traffic in imported goods for the Pacific coast on charges 
much lower than it would carry the same goods from the port of 
entry for American manufacturers or dealers. To this it was ob- 
jected that the effect was to defeat the laws of Congress for the 
protection of American trade and industry, by giving the foreign 
producer an unfair advantage over the native. This was met by 
the answer that the road gave him nothing he did not possess 
already in the facility of sending his goods by water either around 
Cape Horn or by the Panama Isthmus; and that the railroad 
either must give lower rates or give up this part of its business, 
without helping the American producer in any way. It is to be 
regretted that the court did not confine itself to this single plea in 
its decision in favor of the railroad. It was a clear case of the 
modification of the rule of proportional charges demanded by water 
conipetition, which the Commission at the very outset of its exist 
ence was obliged to recognize. The decision goes farther and lays 
down some very doubtful propositions, such as that the Comis- 
sion had no right to give weight to the public policy embodied in 
our tariff legislation, or was bound to give greater weight to the 
interests of the American consumers, meaning the whole people, 
than to that of the producers. This is not the sort of platitude 
we should have expected from a bench of judges, of whom a 
majority are presumably still Republicans and protectionists, and 
who were given their places on the bench to interpret the Consti- 
tution in accordance with the convictions of the party founded by 
Alexander Hamilton and still perpetuated in our political life. It 
is the odder as the decision recognizes the purpose to protect 
American industry as one of the objects Congress had in view in 
enacting a tariff, and finds no fault with that purpose. It would 
be well for the court not to wander into the field of economic 
principle until it has given a good deal more attention to the sub- 
ject than is within the power of hard-worked lawyers and judges. 


Tuer Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia held a remarkable 
session on Monday last, in which it repudiated any understanding 
with the silver Senators as to the relations of the bimetallic to 
the protective policy. In justice to the gentlemen of the major- 
ity,we must say they were under an urgent pressure from another 
city to do something to counteract the impression made abroad by 
the recent conference between a number of our large manufacturers 
and the Senators who, taking the stand that bimetallism and pro- 
tection are inseparable, have declared their purpose to block all 
tariff legislation until their demands for the restoration of silver 
are recognized. The money-dealers of that city have been 
reduced to sore straits by the terms of their recent advance of 
gold to the Treasury. While only about $10,000,000 of that 
loan was actually imported from London, some $30,000,000 more 
was advanced by Englishmen on what amounts to a call loan 
and used to offset American obligations in England, so as to 
check the export of gold from our ports. This arrangement was 
carried out on a plea ad misericordiam, as needed to strengthen 
the hands of the gold party in the United States, and with the 
assurance that this would enable them to hold our country in the 
ranks of the gold standard nations. Naturally, the Englishmen 
do not wish to make any such accommodations to us unless they 
get an equivalent. To keep us in the position of a debtor nation 
on a gold basis is the most profitable arrangement possible for 
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them; but capital is proverbially timid, and anything that seems 
to show that we are going to abandon that position, alarms them. 
For this reason the money-dealers of our sister city were very 
much alarmed at the prospect of an alliance of the manufacturing 
with the silver-producing communities of this country, and spared 
no pains to impress upon Philadelphians the necessity for a coun- 
ter-demonstration. 

That the majority had not much confidence in the strength 
of their cause is shown by their limiting discussion to five min- 
ute speeches at the outset, even the proposal to extend this to 
ten being voted down. The resolutions, adopted by a vote of two 
to one, contain nothing remarkable, the adoption of bimetallism 
being put off until that indefinite future in which the ‘‘ creditor 
nation ’’—Mr. Gladstone’s phrase—will voluntarily give up her 
hold on her suffering debtors. 

As the abolitionists used to say, ‘‘Nothing is settled until it 
is settled right.’’ Resolutions that everything is lovely will not 
stop the grinding process which is absorbing the capital of the 
manufacturer and undermining our industrial system. They will 
not enable New York to meet the balance of some $150,000,000 
payable to London before next September, independently of 
payments for imports made inthe meantime. They will not ward 
off ‘the suspension of gold payments at the Treasury and every- 
where else, which must come when the process of borrowing gold 
to redeem greenbacks has reached its necessary termination, a 
termination pointed out by both Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Carlisle. 
They will not secure the Philadelphia manufacturer any release 
from the miseries of our wretched Tariff, for the Republicans 
will have no more control of the Senate in the next Congress than 
they have in this, without the help of votes from the silver states. 
“It is a situation which confronts us, not’’ resolutions. 





THE bill to consolidate New York and Brooklyn into a single 
great city has passed the legislature, and only awaits the assent 
of their Mayors and the signature of Governor Morton to become a 
law. It hardly can be said that it is from any regard for the 
substanti:1 welfare of the people of the two cities or in hopes of 
their better government that this has been effected. The fact that 
Chicago, by annexing a whole county of Illinois, had been made 
to appear the most populous of American cities, furnished the 
chief motive for the measure. As the population of the consoli- 
dated city will be brought up to nearly three millions, it will give 
Chicago a second place for a good many decades at least, and in 
fact will be second only to London among civilized cities. 

The chief opposition to the measure is fram Brooklyn, which 
has much more to lose than to gain by absorption into its bulkier 
neighbor. It always has been a distinct community from New 
York. It is made up chiefly of the middle class, who have been 
driven out of New York into the surrounding towns by high rents. 
It has a much larger proportion of New Englanders than has New 
York. Its church life has been much more vigorous and of a 
different character, the Puritan denominations taking the lead, 
whereas in New York the Roman Catholics, the Episcopalians 
and the Lutherans have been preponderant. Besides this the 
very proximity of the two places has tended to develop contrasts 
and mild antagonisms betweeen them, in which Brooklyn has been 
proud to hold its own. The drunken fellow on the ferry boat who 
assured Dr. Bethune that he highly respected him for telling the 
Broadway Tabernacle people ‘‘ he would see them damned first ’’ 
when they called him from his Brooklyn church, probably 
expressed in a crude way much of what the Brooklyn man feels 
about his own city. Itis significant that the Aag/e, the ablest 
pure local newpaper in the country, and the one read by all classes 
of Brooklynites, in spite of its Democratic politics, is opposed to 
annexation. 

The consolidated city runs the risk of being overloaded with 
all sorts of big municipal enterprises, which have been promised 
as an inducement to vote for the measure. A few of these, for 
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promoting closer intercourse between the two sides of the East 
river, are reasonable enough ; but the others are of a kind that 
may be brought up for consideration in the course of the coming 
century, and not too early in that. 


THE English Liberals are pulling themselves together at last, 
a few successes at the by-elections having put heart into them as 
showing that England and Scotland are by no means permanently 
in the grasp of the Tory party. Lord Roseberry has taken an 
aggressive tone in his recent speeches which gratifies his follow- 
ing ; and the National Liberal Federation at its annual meeting 
not only declared that Home Rule still stands in the forefront of 
the party’s programme, but went forward to censure the Soudan 
expedition in a style which indicates that the Tories may count 
on keen and watchful criticism from their old enemies. The Jingo 
demand that no foreign aggression shall be challenged in home 
politics is not to be accepted. Certainly England never was 
more in need of a strong and critical opposition than at this 
moment, when such a man as Lord Salisbury has a free hand and 
is simply cynical in his treatment of moral principle as applied to 
international affairs. 

It is at last admitted that the entire and permarient conquest of 
the Soudan, and not any diversion in favor of the Italians, isthe pur- 
pose of the expedition, which would have been undertaken if the 
Italian army had never been defeated, and if the Italian province 
had not been threatened by the Dervishes. As Lord Roseberry 
well says, this is not the time for England to be distracting her at- 
tention and scattering her small army on such unprofitable enter- 
prises. And this warning receives additional emphasis from the 
revolt of the Matabeles in Southern Africa, and the necessity for 
sending thither a heavy contingent of troops to reinforce the out- 
numbered forces already in contact with the insurrection. These 
Africans seem to have got light on the possibilities of the situation 
in their part of the world ; and from some quarter they have been 
able to provide themselves with modern weapons. German traders 
probably have driven a lively trade with rejected rifles of the Ger- 
man service, but quite good enough for the Matabeles’ purpose. 
We presume we are expected to sympathize with the English in 
this situation ; but we must decline to follow the lead of our 
Anglicised press in that matter. Any people fighting for its auton- 
omy, whether Burmese, Chitralis, Swazees, or Matabeles, seem 
to us to be entitled to the same sympathy asa householder defend- 
ing his home against housebreakers. The house for which he is 
fighting may be very badly built and very poorly furnished, but 
it is his homestead, and he is defending his own by the same right 
as any householder in the wide world. 


JAPAN seems to have undertaken a job beyond her powers in 
bringing Corea under her control and casting off that of China. 
The Chinese evidently understood the people better, and knew 
how to manage them, if they did not do much to carry them for- 
ward on the lines of civilized progress. Since Japan superseded 
China, there has been an outbreak of tribal animosities and local 
antagonisms which seem beyond control. It is possible that this 
has been due in part to Russian influence, which will not be 
exerted to make Japan’s task an easy one. But the great strug- 
gle between the Queen’s family and that of the King for suprem- 
acy is of no recent origin. Only the Chinese were able to set 
limits to both, which the Japanese have not. The latest news 
indicates that there is a stirring of national feeling against Japan- 
ese suzerainty, which promises a general revolt. 


No man can serve two niasters ; for either he will hate the 
one and love the other, or else he will hold to the one and despise 
‘the other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon.—J/att. vt., 24. ¥ 








THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 


i oan action taken by the members of the Manufacturers’ Club 

on Monday evening last, in passing resolutions opposing any 
independent action on the part of the United States looking 
towards the restoration of bimetallism and demanding the main- 
tenance of the single gold standard until such time as Great 
Britain may deign to give us her permission, and extend to us her 
co-operation, in restoring bimetallism, has cleared the political 
atmosphere. ‘The same manufacturers who passed these resolu- 
tions would have scorned to even so much as listen to an indus- 
trial policy suggested by the grasping trading and moneyed 
classes of Great Britain, yet they humbly declared the United 
States subservient to England in financial matters, and declared 
themselves ready and willing to accept a financial policy at the 
dictation of the British moneyed aristocracy. 

It was in the power of those manufacturers believing in 
bimetallism to have forced the Republican party to stand for 
bimetallism and protection ; but, lacking the courage of their con- 
victions, they hesitated, and the opportunity has been lost. 

The Philadelphia manufacturers, by their action at the meet- 
ing of Monday last, have shown that they were either unable to 
appreciate that bimetallism and protection cannot be separated, or 
lacked the courage to stand up to their convictions. They have 
taken sides with the men who declare that the United States must 
adopt gold-monometallism ; they have taken action that means 
the disruption of the Republican party ; they have put aside in a 
most offensive way those who strive to maintain an American 
policy—a policy that gives protection to all classes of our people, 
farmers, miners, manufacturers, in fact to all those engaged in 
productive industries. 

Having declared they will support British gold-monometall- 
ism, they will find it hard to defeat British Free Trade. 

This is not the time, nor is this the place to present any 
arguments in favor of the American policy of Bimetallism and 
Protection or against the alien policy of Gold-monometallism and 
Free Trade. 
and we believe, exhaustively presented in THE AMERICAN. 

The action of the Philadelphia manufacturers makes it 
clear that the self-appointed and place-seeking leaders of the 
Republican party, the men who will control the St. Louis Con- 
vention, will be permitted to make the platform of that party 
declare for the gold standard or for a cowardly straddle that can 
mean nothing but the gold standard. The Democratic party will 
do no better, for the President and his allies will surely control 
the action of that party at the Chicago Convention. It is not 
worth while for those Republicans and Democrats who believe 
that bimetallism must be re-established by the United States, 
to longer wait upon the action of their respective parties. They 
must not waste time. The country can only be saved from the 
money-lenders, from the dealers in credit, by the formation of a 
new party. It should~be called the AmeRiIcAN Party. This 
party standing for American interests ; the interests of all en- 
gaged in productive industries ; the party of the plain people; 


For many months these questions have been fairly, 


-| cannot fail to command a. great majority of the votes of the — 
“people at the election to be held in November. 


It is, therefore, the duty of those of all parties who do not 
hold principle subservient to political expediency, and who put 
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patriotism before partisanship, to come to a common understand- 
ing among each other, unite on a common policy, join in the pro- 
mulgation of a definite policy, and unite and at once organize for 
political action. There should be an early conference of those 
men who must take a leading part in the movement for freeing 
The watchword should be ‘‘ No foreign 
The new party will be the party of Washington, 


Jefferson, Jackson and Lincoln. 


the American people. 
dictation.’’ 
None of them ever knew an 
alien policy, all maintained that the advice of aliens must be 
rejected. 








THE WAGE-EARNER NOT BENEFITED BY FALL- 
ING PRICES. 


i 1872 the acreage of our cereal crops, corn, wheat, oats, bar- 

ley, rye and buckwheat, was 68,280,197 acres, and the farm- 
value of our cereal crops $874,594,459, the average value of the 
yield per acre being $12.81. In 1895 the acreage of our cereal 
crops was 149,955,163 acres, the farm value $1,017,316,936, and 
the average value of the yield per acre $6.78, the value to our 
farmers of every acre of cereals harvested in 1895 being $6.03 less 
than in 1872. If the money yield per acre had been as great in 
1895 as in 1872, if the farmers had been as fully recompensed in 
1895 for their labor expended in raising cereals as they were in 
1872 they would have received $900,000,000 more for their cereal 
crops in 1895 than they did. 

In 1871-2 the yield of cotton in the United States was 1,384,- 
084,494 pounds and the farm value $288,300,000. This, how- 
ever, was a short crop. In 1872-3 the yield was 1,833,188,931 
pounds, and the value $301,087,500. For the year ending June 
30, 1895, the yield was 5,036,964,409 pounds, and the farm value 
$262,426,000, for the year before, an average year, the yield was 
3,769,381,478 pounds, and the farm value $263,857,000. The 
cotton crop of 1894-5 was nearly three times as large, and the cot- 
ton crop of 1893-4 more than twice as large as the cotton crop of 
1872-3, yet the money value was less. The cotton acreage for 
1894-5 was more than twice the acreage for 1872-3, but the value 
of the crop was $40,000,000 less. Making all due allowance for 
the effect on the price of cotton of the extraordinary crop of 
1894-5, the largest on record, and taking the 1893-4 crop as a 
basis for comparison, we are forced to the conclusion that the loss 
of income to our cotton planters caused by the fall in the price of 
cotton, and directly due to the competition with the cotton of 
silver-using countries engendered by the fall in the gold price of 
silver, has not been less than $350,000,000 annually for the two 
years ending June 3oth last. 

As shown in another column the — of horses in the 
United States, January 1, 1896, was 64 per cent greater than on 
January 1, 1873; of mules, 74 per cent greater ;-of milch cows, 53 
per cent. greater ; of oxen and other cattle, 93 per cent. greater ; 
of sheep, 16 per cent greater ; and of swine, 31 per cent. greater, 
yet the total value of farm animals was 3 per cent. less on January 
I, 1896, than January 1, 1873. As we have shown elsewhere, if 
the value of farm animals per head was as great January 1, 1896, 
as it was January 1, 1873, the value of farm animals to-day would 
be between $2,600,000,000 and $2,700,000,000 instead of $1,600,- 
000,000, and assuming the value of farm animals is realized by 
those raising live stock once in four.years, this represents a loss 
to the farmers on account of the fall in live stock as compared to 
prices in 1872 of not less than $250,000,000 for the one year 1895. 

Thus we have seen that because of the fall in prices since 
1872, directly due to the demonetization of silver, the farm value 
of cereals was $900,000,000 less for 1895 than it would have been, 
the value of the cotton crop to the planter $350,000,000 less, and 
the loss to those raising live stock not less than $250,000;000, or a 
sum of $1,500,000,000 on agricultural products, representing three 





fourths of the total value of farm products. In other words, if the 
agricultural classes had received proportionately the same reward 
for their labor expended in raising cereals, cotton, and live stock, 
in 1895, as they did in 1872, the: value of their products would 
have been about $3, 150,000,000 instead of $1,650,000,000. 

Receiving, because of the fall of prices, $1,500,000,000 less 
than they otherwise would, it is obvious our farmers have this 
much less to spend than they would otherwise have had. The 
fall in prices that has caused this falling off in the value of farm 
products and the resulting decrease in the money recompense 
received by the farmers is indisputable, but we are told the farmer 
is recompensed for the fallin price of what he sells by a commen- 
surate fall in price of what he buys. Weare further told that, 
although the nominal wage of the wage-earner may have fallen, 
the real wage, the purchasing power of his wage has increased 
during the past few years, and that he has therefore been greatly 
benefited by the fall in prices 

If it were true that the prices paid by the workman for what 
he buys had fallen faster than his wage, it is clear the wage- 
earner would be better off. But such has not been the case. 
Indeed, such a condition, whereby the wage-earner would be 
benefited by an artificial fall in prices, caused by the appreciation 
of gold,-is as economically impossible as it is palpably false. The 
truth is, when the employer suffers loss of income, the wage- 
earner must suffer loss of wages; for the price the farmer or 
manufacturer receives for his products is the fund out of which 
labor is paid, and consequently the lower the prices the employer 
of-labor receives for what he sells, the lower wages must he pay. 
What injures the employer of labor, the farmer, the manufactu- 
rer, must injure the wage-earner. The distress and absolute 
destitution of many among the wage-earning classes at this time, 
is standing and indisputable evidence of this fact. 

Our farmers and planters receiving, because of the fall in 
prices, but $1,650,000,000 for the products already spoken of, 
instead of a sum of $3,150,000,000, such as they would have 
received last year, if prices were realized as remunerative as those 
obtained in 1872, it is evident they have sustained, because of the 
fall in price, a loss of income of $1,500,000,000. And, receiving 
$1, 500,000,000 less for these products, it is further evident they can- 
not pay the same wages to their help, that they have less to spend 
for manufactured goods, and that, consequently, the demand for 
manufactured goods has been curtailed, causing lower prices and 
leading to lower wages for factory hands. 


The farmer must meet all his charges out of the money he 
receives for the products he sells, and being of necessity, to a 
greater or less degree, burdened with fixed charges, such as 
interest, taxes, etc., that call for dollars, not produce, the farther 
prices of farm products fall, the greater will be the proportion 
required to pay these charges, and the smaller will be the sum 
left, proportionately to the whole, out of which he must pay his 
help and recompense himself for his labor. For instance, the 
farmer who raised produce which he sold for $4,000, and having 
an interest charge and taxes to meet calling for $400, had $3,600, 
or go per cent. of the total quantity of his produce, to be divided 
between his help as wages and himself as profit. But, when 
prices fall, so that the same quantity of farm products that before 
brought $4,000 now bring but $2,000, it takes 20 per cent., 
instead of 10 per cent. of the total product of the farm to meet 
the fixed charges, leaving but 80 per cent. of the total product of 
the farm, which the farmer has to divide between his help and 
himself, thus forcing down wages and his own pr-. fits to a degree 
even greater than the fall in prices. 


But even the more fortunate farmer who is not in debt is 
impoverished by falling prices, for the prices of the products which 
he sells are bound to fall faster than the prices at which he buys, 
for he sells at wholesale prices and is obliged to buy at retail, and 
retail prices are of necessity the last to fall while wholesale are the 
first. And this also directly affects the wage-earner. The em- 
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ployer of labor, whether he be farmer or manufacturer, almost 
invariably sells his products at wholesale prices, and it is out of 
the fund thus realized from sales at wholesale prices that wages 
are paid. Consequently wages are dependent on wholesale prices. 

It is true nominal wages do not fall as fast as wholesale prices, 
for the wage-earner resists cuts in wages, but finally wages do and 
must fall, for as prices fall, reducing the fund out of which wages 
are paid, the employer will reduce wages, or, failing in this, close 
his mill or factory, for in the long run the employer cannot and 
will not pay wages out of his own accumulations. If the price 
received for the product is not sufficient to recompense the em- 
ployer for his outlay for raw material and wages and leave a profit 
over incidental expenses he will have no incentive to production, 
always excepting the owners of such mills and factories, the 
machinery of which rapidly deteriorates in idleness, and who, 
consequently, will struggle on to keep their mills open even at a 
loss. 

So we find when prices are falling, not only the nominal 
wage rate falling but the income of the wage-earner further cut 
into by short hours and idleness. And for such reductions the 
wage-earner is not, as we said, compensated by a corresponding 
fall in the prices which he is obliged to pay in supplying his wants. 
Consequently falling prices mean a reduction in the purchasing 
power of his wages. His house rent is only remotely affected by 
falling prices and does not fall with the resulting fall in wages, 
and house rent is a very large item. Then the wage-earner buys 
his bread at the bakery and the loaf of bread does not fall in price 
with the fall in wheat which impoverishes the farmer, or he buys 
flour in small quantities at the corner grocery, where he also buys 
other provisions. But it is long after the price obtained by the 
farmer for wheat and the miller for flour has fallen before the cor- 
ner groceryman can reduce the price of the bag of flour, for he 


always has on hand a supply of flour while prices are falling , 


which he could indeed replace at lower prices, but for which he 
may have paid considerably higher, and unless he can keep up 
the retail price much after the wholesale price has fallen, and 
until he can dispose of what he bought at higher prices, he will 
be out of pocket. And so it is with other groceries and all goods 
bought at retail. 

Then there is one other effect of reduced wages on the pur- 
chasing power of wages that is often overlooked. As wages are 
cut and house rent and other necessary and more or less fixed 
charges take a greater portion of the whole wages received, the 
wage-earner is left with less ready money, and haviny less ready 
money he is obliged to buy from hand to mouth, which greatly 
adds to the cost of what he buys, for the smaller the quantity 
bought the higher the price. Thus thecost of living is relatively 
the greatest to the poorest, the cost of food and fuel increasing 
with the necessities of the purchaser, obliged, because of lack of 
ready money to buy in infinitely small quantities and to pay exor- 
bitant rates. 

The wage-earner prospers when prices are rising, for then it 
is that his employer prospers. Then it is that he receives the best 
wages, and then it is that his wages go farthest and his command 
over the comforts of life is greatest. When prices are falling and 
when the profits of industry are decreasing, then it is that employ- 


ment is slack and wages low, while even the purchasing power of | 


the smaller wage grows relatively less and less. 





All producing classes prosper together and they suffer | 


together. Prosperity lies in rising prices, and adversity, losses, 
suffering, in falling prices To check the fall in prices should 
therefore be our one great aim, for while prices are falling progress 
is impossible and civilization is at a stand-still. The fallin prices 
during the last twenty years has been artificial, and to check the 
fall we must remove the artificial cause, namely, the appreciation 
of gold. And this can be done only by decreasing the demand 


for gold which in turn can be done by remonetizing silver. 











THE FARMER AND HIS LIVE STOCK. 


ERY often when the farmer complains of the low price 
received for wheat he is told the cause lies in overproduc- 
tion, and that the remedy is in hisown hands. He is told that he 
and his fellow-farmers have unwisely increased the production of 
wheat so that the supply has increased faster than the demand, 
resulting in overproduction, that he has himself alone to blame 
for the fall in price, that the low price he receives for his wlreat 
is af his own making, and that he must produce less wheat and 
more of something else. 

If the gold-monometallists would accompany this advice so 
gratuituously given, to produce less wheat and more of some- 
thing else, by indicating what this something else is, and by 
pointing out in what branch of agriculture the farmers who now 
find no profit in raising wheat could turn their hands with profit, 
the farmers would give them a respectful hearink. The fact is 
that as unprofitable as the farmer finds raising wheat, raising 
corn and cotton at present low prices does not yield any greater 
profit, and there is no branch of agriculture to which our farmers 
can turn with any prospect of getting better returns. 

It is true, the planters might, with advantage, grow more 
corn so as to feed the labor employed in raising the cotton off 
their own plantations instead of buying corn raised in the fields 
of the central West, but they would find it as unprofitable to raise 
corn for sale and shipment at present low prices as they find the 
raising of cotton. The Western farmer finds his fields of wheat 
bring him little or no return. Often, indeed, he finds himself 
worse off after marketing the crop than he was before planting 
the seed, all his labor having gone for naught, and in some 
extreme cases the price not being sufficient to pay the cost of 
harvesting and marketing, the wheat has been allowed to rot or 
burned where grown. It is indisputable that the fields planted 
with wheat, on farms distant from market, yield the farmer little 
or no reward at present low prices; that the very crop he 
raises impoverishes him, and that his very labor seems to lead to 
ruin. 

To tell this farmer that the ruinously low prices for wheat 
are of his own making ; that too much wheat is being produced, 
and that he must turn his hand to raising some other crop, even 
while he sees his neighbors, who have spent their labor in a dif- 
ferent direction, raising corn or oats, equally impoverished, or 
perhaps, even burning their crops as, indeed, has been the case, 
on fields distant from market, is to the impoverished farmer, bitter 
sarcasm. 

The farmer is told there has been an over-production of 
wheat as evidenc:d by falling prices. He is told the cause of 
lower prices for corn, for oats, for other cereals is to be found in 
over-production just as the planter is told over-production is the 
cause of lower prices forcotton. Yet, on top of this, he is told he 
must produce less wheat and more of something else. But more 
of what? If falling prices are an evidence of over-production 
there has been an over-production of everything, an over- 
production of corn and other cereals, just as there has been of 
wheat. And if such isthe case what is to be gained by the farmer 
raising less wheat and more corn, or oats, or rye, producing less 
wheat, of which we are told there is an over-supply, and produc- 
ing more corn or oats or rye with which we are told the market is 
already over-stocked? Surely nothing would be gained. What 
was gained by higher prices for wheat would be lost in lo ver 
prices for other produce. 

But the theory of over-production advanced to account for the 
fall in prices is a myth. ‘The acreage brought under tillage by 
our agricultural classes has, it is true, been increased, more wheat, 
more corn, more oats, a greater quantity of farm products in gen- 
eral is raised to-day than twenty-three or twenty-four years ago. 
Production has increased, but not faster, indeed, not so fast, as 
the number of mouths to be fed. Since 1872 the population of 
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the United States has increased 75 per cent. There are 175 
mouths to be fed to-day where there were 100 in 1872, and as 175 
people consume more food than 100, it is only natural we should 
have increased the acreage brought under tillage and raised more 
wheat and corn, etc., from year to year, as population grew. 
Deducting from the production of wheat in the early seventies 
the quantity of wheat exported, and from the production of the 
past few years the quantity exported, we find that there has been 
actually less wheat available for domestic consumption during the 
past few years than in the earlyseventies. The mouths to be fed 
have increased faster than the quantity of wheat, and this is so 
the world over. 

Consequently, there is no foundation for the assumption that 
the fall in the price of wheat is due to over-production. It is due 
simply to the fa-t that as silver has fallen as measured by gold 
the area from which western Europe can draw the wheat to fill 
the annual deficits in her own crops has been broadened, for the 
premium on gold in silver-using countries and those countries on 
a paper basis, has made it possible for wheat-growers who, under 
old conditions, and when not favored by this premium on gold, 
which amounts to a bounty, found it is impossible to compete in 
the European markets with our wheat-growers—to compete suc- 
cessfully. 

This has been especially marked during the past few 
years consequent on the more rapid fall in silver, and as the 
bounty on exports from silver-using and paper-using to gold- 
using countries rose with the fall in the gold price of silver. Dur- 
ing the last five years farmers have been unable to hold their own 
in the European markets. The result is shown by a marked 
increase in the wheat acreage of Argentine, and in the wheat area 
of other favored competitors, and a falling off in our own wheat 
acreage. ‘The following table shows how the wheat acreage in 
the United States has fallen off : 


Acres. Acres. 
0G sw tl le: SIS 1892 38,554,430 
S89. . «= « 38,323,350 1893 34,629,418 
E890). s . « 436,087,854 1894 34,882,436 
189° . . « « © 39,916,897 1895 34,047,332 


All cereals have fallen greatly in price since the demonetiza 
tion of silver, and hence the farmer cannot better his condition by 
turning his hand from raising wheat, which is unprofitable, to 
raising some other cereal which at present prices would be equally 
unprofitable. Cereal crops representing in value fifty per cent. of 
our agricultural products, cotton and other products peculiar to 
the South included, to what can the farmer turn his hand with 
advantage? Can he spend his energies in raising live stock with 
better advantage than in raising cereals? Let us see. 

Unfortunately, farm animals prove no exception to the rule 
of falling prices A glance at the following table, compiled from 
the reports of the Agricultural Department, will make this clear: 


Estimated Number and Value of Farm Animals in the United States. 
| ~ January 1st, 1896. 








January 1st,1873. 


Number. | Value. | Number. Value. 

Horses | 9,222,470 | $684,463,957 | 15,124,057 $500,140,186 
Mules. . .| 1,310,000 124,658,085 | 2,278,946 103,204,457 
Milchcows | 10,575,900 | 314,358,931 | 16,137,586 263,955,545 
Oxen and | | 

other cattle! 16,413,800 | 329,298,755 | 32,085,409 508,928,416 
Sheep 33,002,400 97,922,350 | 38,298,783 65,167,735 
Swine 32,632,050 | 133,729,615 186,529,745 


42,842,750 





| 
-| 
— 


(103,156,620) | $1,684,431,693 | (146,767,531) | $1,627,926,084 


Thus we find that 15,124,057 horses on January 1st last were 
actually worth $184,000,000 less than 9,222,470 on January 1, 
1873. And so we find that an increase in the number of mules 
of seventy-four per cent. for January, 1896, over January, 1873, 
has not led to any increase in value, the total value of mules hav- 
ing actually fallen seventeen per cent. in the face of this narked 
increase in number. It may be urged that this fall in value is due 





to a falling off in demand due to asubstitution of electric for horse 
power on street railways, etc., but be this as it may be, it is clear 
the horse and mule breeder has fared no better than the grower 
of cereals. 

If we look at milch cows and sheep, the same story awaits us. 
Increase in numbers but a decrease in the total value of the herds 
and flocks. Thus milch cows increased in number from 10,575,- 
goo to 16,137,585, or fifty-three per cent., but the total value, 
January 1, 1896, was $50,000,000, or sixteen per cent. less than 
on January 1, 1873. And so the number of sheep increased six- 
teen per cent., but the value of the flocks decreased thirty-three 
per cent. This loss in the value of our flocks of sheep is no doubt 
due in part to the removal of the duties on wool, but as far as the 
profits of sheep raising are concerned, it makes little difference as 
to the relative loss in value due to low tariff and the general cause 
of the appreciation of gold. 

So, too, we remark a marked fall in the price of oxen and 
other cattle, for although the value of the herds shows a marked 
increase compared to the value of January 1, 1873, this increase 
is not at all commensurate with the increase in number. Numbers 
increased ninety-six per cent., and the total value but fifty-five 
per cent. Of all the farm animals swine alone show a slight rise 
in price. 

Taking farm animals together, we find that 146,767,531 head 
were worth January 1, 1896, less than 103,156,620 head of farm 
animals January 1, 1873. ‘Thus raising live stock is seen to hold 
out little more profit to the agriculturalist than raising cereals or 
cotton. And this fall in prices of farm animals is in no way due 
to overproduction, for population has increased faster than the 
number of farm animals. 

The population of the United States on January 1, 1873, being 
estimated at 41,226,000 and on January 1, 1895, at 70,630,000, 
this makes the following number of farm animals at the different 
dates to each 1,000 inhabitants : 


January 1, 1873. January 1, 1896. 


IOIese oc ATS Se ee 214 
Re te 8 eS eee 6 32 
a a 228 
Oxen and other cattle,. . . . 398 454 
a ee, 542 
| ee ee a, 607 


Thus, excepting oxen and other cattle, population has in- 
creased faster than live stock, while sheep and swine show a 
marked falling off in number in proportion to the increase of pop- 
ulation which naturally would be expected to result in higher 
prices. But the appreciation of gold offset this tendency to higher 
prices save in the case of swine, in which case, together with a 
marked falling off in numbers in proportion to the increase of pop- 
ulation, there has arisen a greatly increased demand for export, 
which has proven sufficient to offset the effect of the apprecia- 
tion of gold on prices and lead to a slight rise. 

If farm animals in general were worth as much January 1, 
1896, as they were January 1, 1873, the total value of live stock 
would have been $1,000,000,000, or $1,100,000,000 greater than 
estimated, or $2,600,000,000 or $2,700,000,000 in place of $r,- 
627,926,084. Such is the loss on live stock due in a large measure 
to the appreciation of gold. Assuming that the value of live 
stock is turned over once in four years the income to the farmer 
on live stock for 1895 would have been about $400,000,000. At 
prices obtained in 1873 it would have been about $650,000,000. 
Thus the fall in prices has resulted in a decrease of the farmers’ 
income derived from live stock of $250,000,000 ‘This much less 
had the raiser of live stock to spend in 1895 than he would have 
had had he received 1873 prices, and consequently the market for 
manufactured goods has been proportionately curtailed, leading to 
lower prices for manufactured goods, smaller profits for manu- 
facturers, curtailed production, shorter hours and lower wages 
for the employees of mills and factories. 
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INTEREST RATES AND AN ELASTIC CURRENCY. 


fica expectation of gold exports and the demand by the gov- 

ernment on those New York banks holding deposits of gov- 
ernment money for the payment into the Treasury of another 
installment of the gold paid on account of the last bond issue and 
left on deposit with such banks, a demand made with the avowed 
purpose of hardening interest rates and checking gold exports, is 
cause for great uneasiness in financial circles. It seems that we 
are again about to experience the shortcomings of: our banking 
system. 


Our banks, treating credit and money alike, freely loaning 
their credit to three or four times the amount of their capital and 
surplus, obligating themselves to redeem the vast credit fabric 
thus created in money if demanded, and resting this fabric of 
credit, specifically made payable in gold or its equivalent, on a 
money basis not one-fourth as broad as the superstructure of 
credit, and even this made up in large measure of moneys depos- 
ited with the banks, it is evident that when demands are made 
on the banks by depositors of actual money for the return of their 
deposits, the banks must violently contract their loans to save 
themselves. The withdrawal of every dollar in money means the 
withdrawal of the basis for four dollars of credit. Consequently, 
we find that just when manufacturers and commercial houses are 
most in need of assistance, the banks are powerless to render it. 


Indeed, obligating themselves to redeem their credits issued 
to three or four, or even five times the amount of money in their 
vaults, in money, and forbidden by law to loan when their 
reserves fall below a certain percentage of their deposits, just 
when the demand for money is greatest, just when a little expan- 
sion would probably tend to stay an incipient panic, the banks 
find themselves left with no alternative save to contract their 
loans and thus endeavor to build up the reserves in their vaults, 
which, of necessity, becomes more and more difficult the further 
they carry contraction; for, as credit money disappears, the 
demand for actual money to take its place increases, and the 
withdrawal of money by depositors, becomes greater, as money 
becomes scarcer. 

Last week the surplus reserve of the New York banks was over 
$18,000,000, but more than one-half of this surplus was held by 
two banks, and the reserves of many of the associated banks were 
below the legal requirement. Moreover, demand for gold for 
export and the demand by the Treasury on the banks for the pay- 
ment of a portion of the government deposits of gold, in an 
effort to check such exports, must result in further depleting the 
reserves of the banks and curtailing their loaning ability. 

To manufacturers and commercial houses the resulting refu- 
sal of bank accommodation means the sale of merchandise, upon 
which the banks refuse to make customary advances, at forced 
sale, thus entailing loss and often ruin on the customers of the 
banks. And while the contraction of loans thus brings loss and 
ruin to the bank customers, it makes the position of the banks 
more difficult and accentuates the withdrawal of deposits, thus 
leading in turn to further contraction. The banks contracting 
their loans, borrowers strive to secure loans elsewhere and to 
borrow from those who have deposits in bank, where before 
they borrowed directly from the banks, with the result that 
depositors draw upon the banks and loan the money that the 
banks refuse to loan. And, on the other hand, such borrowers as 
fail to secure loans outside are obliged to throw their secur- 
ities and merchandise on the market, to be sold at any 
price, and the purchasers of such securities draw the money they 
require in payment from the banks. Contracting their loans, the 
banks force their customers to borrow elsewhere, often at exorbi- 
tant rates, or to sacrifice their property; but this leads, as we 
have said, to further withdrawals of deposits, by depositors who 
loan to the borrowers the banks refuse, and who buy the securi- 





ties and merchandise which, by withholding credit, the banks 
oblige their customers to sacrifice. 

Our present banking system is based on a false theory. 
Under it the banks obligate themselves to do the impossible— 
namely, to pay deposits of credit in money. So long as they are 
not called upon to do so, the credit system works smoothly. But 
with stringency comes a drain on their reserves, and they are 
called on to redeem their promises freely undertaken in the belief 
they would not be called on to fulfil them. To meet such 
demands, the banks feverishly contract their loans, which brings 
ruin of their customers, and inevitably turns stringency into dis- ~ 
astrous panic. Called upon to do the impossible, failure confronts 
them, and time and again they have avoided suspension only by 
repudiating their obligations so unwisely undertaken, to pay 
deposits of credit in money, and by temporarily setting aside the 
false theory on which the banking system is based. 

As a remedy for this state of affairs that impairs the ability ot 
the banks to loan just when the demand among their customers 
for assistance is greatest, it is proposed that the National Banks 
be empowered to issue a temporary so-called ‘‘ emergency circu- 
lation’’ up to say fifty per cent. of the capital of the existing 
banks, such circulation to be subjected to a graduated tax increas- 
ing with the amount of currency taken out, and the length of 
time outstanding. We are told that we would thus secure an 
‘elastic currency,’’ that the banks would only take out this 
‘emergency currency’’ when it was needed and interest rates 
ruled high, and that just so soon as interest rates fell this cur- 
rency would be retired, for the tax on such currency becoming 
heavier the longer it was kept in circulation, such currency would 
not yield the banks any profit save when they could loan it at 
high interest. 

The benefits of such a currency would accrue to the banks, 
not to the producing classes in general. It would indeed provide 
for an increase of currency when interest rates were high and lead 
to a contraction when interest rates were low. But this would 
not provide for an increase of circulation when money was scarcest 
and the need was greatest among the producing classes, nor 
would it result in contracting the currency when money was most 
plentiful. On the contrary, it would lead to contraction when 
expansion was needed, for when money is scarcest among the pro- 
ducing classes, when prices are falling and production paralyzed, 
then it is that interest rates are lowest. And on the other hand, 
it is when the volume of money is increasing that interest rates 
are highest in the financial centers, for when prices are rising then 
it is that productive industries are profitable, that money seeks 
investment in productive enterprises and flows away from the finan- 
cial centers. 

Contraction of the money in circulation, leading to falling 
prices, causes a drain of money from productive industries to the 
financial centers leading to a plethora of money and low interest 


rates in such centers. Thus to base the volume of money on 


interest rates in the financial centers would lead to contraction 
when expansion was needed. The resulting ‘‘ elastic currency ”’ 
would stretch when zof needed and contract when mos¢ needed. 
It would serve the banks by enabling them to meet sudden 
demands, but it would accentuate the evils of contraction. Hence 
an ‘‘elastic currency ’’ based on interest rates would be anything 
but beneficial to the producing classes. 

The first effect of. a sudden withdrawal of money from the 
financial centers, such as occasioned by the last bond issue, is, 
indeed, to raise interest rates. Thus we witness at present a 
hardening of interest rates in New York. But this hardening of 
interest rates leading to lower prices, destroys the profits of indus- 
try. Consequently it leads to the closing down of mills and fac- 
tories and the throwing of labor out of employment, and as fac- 
tories and mills are closed, the demand for money in productive 
industries slackens and money gradually accumulates in the finan- 
cial centers, leading finally to a veritable plethora of money and 
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low interest rates. This we now witness in the financial centers 
of Europe, and this we have witnessed time and again in our own 
financial centers during the past few years. 

Consequently an ‘‘ elastic currency ’’ based on interest rates 
isa delusion. It would increase the power of the banks but add 
to the distress of the producing classes. An ‘‘ elastic currency ”’ 
that will expand when expansion is needed must be based on 
prices, not on interest rates. 

The difficulties that periodically confront our banks arise out 
of the unwise system of banking which they pursue and the prac- 
tice of treating credit as money. When they learn to treat credit 
and money separately and when they no longer undertake the 
impossible task of paying deposits created by the loans of their 
credit in money, then banking will be on a safe basis, not before. 
Until they do so, the banks in times of trouble will remain engines 
of destruction. When they do so, they will be able to expand 
their loans when most needed, and not obliged, as at present, to 
contract their loans in the face of panic and when there is the 
greatest need of expansion. 

As at present constituted, our banking system is a panic- 
breeding system, and it will remain so until the banks are required 
to segregate deposits of money from deposits of credit. 





WOMAN’ S WAYS. 


BACHELOR, old and cranky, 
Was sitting alone in his room; 
His toes with gout were aching, 
And his face o’erspread with gloom. 


No little ones’ shouts disturb him, 
From noises the house was free. 
In fact, from attic to cellar, 
Was quiet as quiet could be. 


No medical aid was lacking; 

The servants answered his ring, 
Respectfully heard his orders, 

And supplied him with everything. 


But still there was something wanting, 
Something he couldn’t command; 
The kindly words of compassion, 
The touch of a gentle hand. 


And he said, as his brow grew darker, 
And he rang for the hireling nurse, 

‘‘Well, marriage may be a failure ; 
But this is a darned sight worse.’’ 


Ry 


The plainest features become handsome unawares when asso- 
ciated only with kind feelings, and the loveliest face disagreeable 
when linked with ill humor or caprice. People should remember 
this when they are selecting a face which they are to see every 
morning across the breakfast table for the remainder of their 
lives. 

Kk 

That which every one should cultivate most assiduously is a 
sense of her own importance. Once that is developed the snubs 
and slights administered by the rest of the world are trifles. 
What does the lion care for the nibblings of the mouse? 


*k 
4 


‘Very few women are altogether consistent in their tailor 
rigs,’’ remarked a masculine critic ‘‘ They are apt to commit 
some little solecism in their dress that quite spoils the general 
effect. I saw a funny sight to-day that was a case in point. A 
pretty girl rode past me on a very handsome horse ; she wore a 
skirt and shirt, and looked very nice, I thought, until her horse 
broke out into a canter. Then suddenly up rose excrescences on 
either side of her, which bobbed about-in the most ridiculous 
manner. They were the big leg-o’mutton sleeves of her shirt— 
very pretty and becoming in their place, but utterly absurd for 
riding The effect, as she galloped off ahead of me, was indescrib- 
ably funny. Certainly, if she had seen herself as Isaw her, she 
would have been greatly astonished and not a little disgusted.’’ 


ee 


Women have not become prominent on the sea as yet, but a 
few of them have attracted attention in this line. Olga, eldest 
daughter of the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, and wife of 








George I., the present King of Greece, was appointed by her 
cousin, the Czar of Russia, to be Admiral in the Russian fleet, 
though her office was, of course, an honorary one. Lady Clifford 
was the first lady in England who ever obtained the Board of 
Trade certificate for proficiency in navigation. With an efficient 
sailing master under her orders she navigated a three hundred 
and fifty ton yacht in the channel and the Mediterranean with 
such success that she intends to visit the East in the same man- 
ner. Mrs. Minnie Hill, in 1890, held a pilot’s license from the 
United States and plied her calling on the Pacific coast. Another 
American woman, Miss Cellie French, was admitted as a member 
of the United States American Pilot’s Association for services on 
the rivers Ohio and Mississippi, having served under her father, 
who was a pilot, fifteen years. 








A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 


Fy invaluable aid for the preservation of one’s health and spir- 

its is to go out of the house, on some fixed errand, every day 
of one’s life. This is not so easy as it seems, and all men and wo- 
men know that it is not. But the practice, if carried on ever so 
short atime, will plead for itself. We get into very bad habits of 
staying within doors, and foregoing the change of air and scene 
and interest that is absolutely necessary not only to a broader 
mind, but also to a sane view of things in general. 


RF 


The following are homely remedies for neuralgia. Boil a 
handful of lobelia in half a pint of water, strain and add a tea- 
spoonful of fine salt. Wring cloths out of the liquid, very hot, 
and apply till the pain ceases, changing as fast as cold; then cover 
with dry cloths for a while, to prevent taking cold. ‘Two large 
tablespoonfuls of eau de Cologne and two teaspoonfuls of fine salt 
mixed ina bottle make an excellent mixture to be inhaled for 
facial neuralgia. Horse radish, prepared the same as for the table, 
applied to the temple or wrist, is also recommended. 

2k 


Perspiration of the feet sometimes amounts to almost a dis- 
ease; and, when this is so, they should be bathed, night and 
morning, in soda and water, or water with the addition of one of 
the many disinfectants, and afterwards powdered with equal parts 
of powdered alum, tannin and boracic acid. The stockings should 
also be changed daily. 


= 


Ky 


Many wonien are worried by a constant tendency to perspire 
freely in the palms, which ruins their gloves. This is an expen- 
sive distemper, for I know women who spoil new gloves simply in 
one wearing. For this use magnesia. Get it in square blocks, 
and rub it thoroughly into the skin before putting on the gloves. 
Rigorously adhered to, the effect is entirely desirable. 

ok 

Defective hearing is.a trouble that many children labor under, 
caused occasionally by disease, but oftentimes by lack of proper 
care of the ear passages. It is sometimes the case that the dull- 
ness and inattention of a scholar are due to impaired hearing, and 
the inability to hear distinctly gives the poor child the appearance 
of being heedless and inattentive. 

The waxy secretion found in the ears is nature’s own method 
of keeping the ears in a healthy condition. There is frequently, 
however, an excess of this wax, and occasionally it happens that, 
in cleaning the child’s ears, the excess of wax is pushed further 
into the ear passages. Repetitions of this process cause the wax to 
become packed, causing gradual loss of the hearing power. Too 
much stress cannot be laid upon the fact that pins and such arti- 
cles should not be used in the care of the ears, as serious injury is 
liable from the article entering tuo far. 

Glycerine and warm water in equal parts is a mixture that 
will dissolve and remove the wax. Apply gently with a small 
syringe. Should there be at any time anything in the nature of 
discharges from either ear, a physician’s advice should bé sought 
without delay. In such cases there is almost certain to be some 
disease of the inner ear passage requiring medical attention. 
Prompt attention will probably save the child serious impairment 
of hearing, if not utter loss. It should be noted that teething 
may have close relationship to trouble in the ears, due to the swell- 
ing and inflammation of the gums. This inflammation is liable 
to extend through the eustachian canals to the eats; and any ten- 
derness, accompanied by redness around the ears, is a sufficient 
indication to warrant calling the physician’s attention to the mat- 
tex. ** . . bes 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINE WRITERS, NEWSPAPER MEN, AUTHORS 
AND ARTISTS. 


The Youth’s Companion issued a double Easter number this 
week, filled with attractive matter and beautifully illustrated. 
Among the most notable of its contributions are ‘‘ Soft Voice,’’ an 
excellent Indian story by Frances McElroth, and ‘‘ Dirty—and a 
Tramp,’’ a delightful story, by Gulielma Zollinger, well known to 
us all by her zom de plume of William Zachary Gladwin. Frances 
Churchill Hamilton also gives us a delightful sketch of ‘‘ Aston- 
ished at New Sights; or, Holy Week in the City of Mexico.’’ 

LK 

The Educational Review for April contains Practical Co-rela- 
tions of Studies, by Charles B. Gilbert ; Five Co-ordinate Groups 
of Studies in Schools, by William ‘T. Harris ; The Work of the 
High School, by F. Louis Soldau; University of Michigan, part 1 
by B. A. Hinsdale; The County Unit in Educational Organization, 
by Lawton B. Evans; Educational Museums and Libraries of 
Europe, by W. S. Monroe ; Discussion : Interest and the Trans- 
cendental Will, by A. F. Ames. 

Pearson's Weekly tells an amusing story about an interview 
that the correspondent of an obscure provincial paper once said he 
had with Mr. Gladstone. On a certain evening the correspondent 
was seated on the stairs leading from the Peers’ gallery, when Mr. 
Gladstone happened to come downstairs unobserved by him. As 
the correspondent blocked the way, the Grand Old Man said to 
him politely : ‘‘ Will you kindly let me pass?’’ ‘The question at 
once suggested a brilliant idea tothe newspaper man. He rushed 
to the telegraph office and sent this despatch to his paper: ‘‘ I had 
a somewhat brief but profoundly interesting conversation with Mr. 
Gladstone last evening, meeting the right honorable gentleman 
in the lobby,’’ etc. Mr. Gladstone never denied the authenticity 
of the half column of conversation that followed. 

Napoleon III. had given orders that reporters should not be 
permitted to accompany the French troops as reporters. His 
reason was characteristic : ‘‘ The effects of our ‘ mitrailleuses’ will 
be so terrible, and those writers will make such descriptions of 
them that our battles will impress people as mere massacres, and 
everybody will have a horror of them.’’ A reporter of Le Figaro, 
Alfred d’Aunay, was so indignant at the Emperor’s order that he 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Very well, then, we will not puff this war !’’ 

*K Ok 

Vanity, New York's brilliant society weekly, has donned a 
new dress suit and has otherwise improved its make-up. Several 
of its interesting departments have been increased, and where 
such a thing was at all possible, improvements were also effected. 

*K 2k 

C. H. Bliss, the talented and versatile author of Populist 
Compendium and other works, has started a new weekly at Pen- 
sacola, Fla. It is entitled 7he Silver Wave, and will be ‘‘an out 
and out’’ Populist paper. 


i 


The Fort Scott (Kansas) Daily and Weekly Lantern has been 
purchased by E. Tiffany, George S. Worthington and G. Klee- 
berger. All of them have had a positive newspaper training in 
the editorial, news and mechanical departments. The triumvirate 
is a strong one, and ought to produce a first-class, paying news- 
paper. If the Lamztern doesn't prosper, the blame won’t lie on 
“Tiffany & Co.’’ 

% 2K 

M. Vanderheym, a well-known journalist of Paris, who spent 
some time at the court of Emperor Menelek of Abyssinia, says 
that the feet and hands of the dusky monarch are of an unusual 
size. He adds that the Negus was a great admirer of President 
Carnot, and sent a wreath to be placed upon his grave. When 





some of the native priests saw a photograph of their ruler, taken’ 
by the correspondent, they upbraided him for allowing a Euro- 
pean to reproduce his features by means of an instrument invented 
by the devil. ‘‘Idiots,’’ replied Menelek, ‘‘on the contrary, it 
is God who has created the materials which make the work possibie. 
Don’t tell me such nonsense again, or I’ll have you beheaded.”’ 


Kk 

os 
Bovio has just finished the first part of his social trilogy 
‘‘Leviathan.’’ The drama takes place at the present time in 


Italy, and issaid tobe a new departure in dramatic art and in the 
author’s work. 


* 
+ * 


Outing for April has caught the snnshine of these bright 
spring days. Among many pleasant features of a beautiful num- 
ber are two complete stories—‘‘Gluck Auf,’’ by Jean Potter Rudd, 
and ‘‘ From Out the Ruins,’’ by Mary B. Goodwin. ‘The first is 
a story of Tyrolese peasant life, while the second tells of a South- 
ern romance and what came of it. Other notable features are ‘‘A 
Good Old Fox Hunt,’’ by Ed. W. Sandys; ‘‘ Cycling in Eng- 
land,’’ by Ernest R. Holmes; ‘‘ Hunting with Beagles,’’ by Brad- 
ford S. Turpin; and ‘‘ Model Yachts,’’ by Franklyn Bassford. 

The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa., has reduced its 
price to one cent, and at the same time materially improved its 
telegraphic and local news departments. It has also added 
literary and artistic features of undeniably valuable merit. These 
changes have increased its circulation very largely, indeed The 
Evening Bulletin, under Publisher McLean's energetic and enter- 
prising management, has achieved a wonderful degree of success, 
financially and otherwise. 

Ry 

Dr. Ottolengni, the author of ‘‘ The Crime of the Century,’’ 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is not a foreigner, as has been 
asserted by some critics. He was bornin Charleston, S. C. 

+ 

Paul Leicester Ford's seventh volume of ‘‘ Jefferson’s Writ- 
ings” has just been published by the Putnam’s. The set will 
comprise ten volumes. 

+ % 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press for an early publication 
the book of ‘‘The Hastings Chess Tournament,’’ which is to be 
issued simultaneously in London and New York. ‘The work will 
contain the official record of the 230 games played by the twenty- 
two competitors at this International Congress, these games 
being fully and carefully annotated by a distinguished body of 
experts, including the eight prize winners. The various games 
have been distributed -among the annotators in such a way as to 
secure the greatest variety of opinion possible on the various open- 
ings, and on the different styles of play. In addition to the report 
of the games the book will include a reprint of the rules under 
which the Tournament was conducted ; biographical sketches of 
the twenty-two players, accompanied by full-page portraits and 
autographs of each; with notes in regard to the various minor 
tournaments and the problem solving competition. 

* Ok 

A well-known Dublin journalist tells the following anecdote: 

One night, as a messenger from the office of the Evening 
Telegraph was passing along the quays on the banks of the Liffey, 
he heard the sounds of some one struggling in the river. 

‘* Are you drowning ?’’ he shouted. 

‘“‘Tam,’’ replied a feeble voice from the water. 

‘““ What a pity !’’ said the lad, consolingly. ‘‘ You are just 
too late for the last edition to-night ; but cheer up, you will have 
a nice little paragraph to yourself in the morning.’’ 

Kk 

Zola's ‘‘ Messidor,’’ the opera libretto for which M. Bruneau 
has composed the music, is original, and has not, as was rumored, 
been taken from ‘‘ La Terre ’’ or any other of his novels. 
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OPEN Doors TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SOME INSTRUCTIVE FIGURES. 





HE following letter showing the marked increase in imports 

of silk goods from Japan to America, under the stimulus to 

exports from silver-using to gold-using countries, resulting from 

the divergence in the value of gold and silver, and the consequent 

bounty to silver-using peoples in the shape of the premium on 
gold, needs no comment: 


NEw York, March 30, 1896. 
Mr. JAMES Dosson, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Dear Sir:—The following shows the amount of goods 
received by America from Japan, covering a period of five years, 
from 1890 to 1895, inclusive, and shows to what an extent the 
Japanese goods are displacing domestic goods. 

Silk Piece Goods. Handkerch fs. 


Pieces. Dozens. 
July to Dec., 1890 12,035 354,240 
Jan. to Dec., 1891 23,269 666,719 
Jan. to Dec., 1892 109,014 1,064,679 
Jan. to Dec., 1893 128,900 1,248,748 
Jan. to Dec., 1894 327,153 869,873 
Jan. to Dec., 1895 404,164 1,001,013 


Yours respectfully, 
W. MACFARLAND & Co. 








OUR CURRENCY AND BANKING SYSTEMS. 


TT following letter, addressed ‘to Congressman Brosius by 
Henry Carey Baird, the celebrated political economist, 
fully explains itself : 


PHILADELPHIA, March 24, 1°96. 
Hon. MARRIOTT Brosius, M. C, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir :—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of 
the 18th instant, in which you ask me to indicate what change I 
‘‘ would make in the banking system or in our monetary system 
in any of its features ;’’ and it gives me pleasure, briefly to com- 
ply with your request. 

First, in regard to our banking system: That system is 
based upon the same great fallacy as the wickedness of Lord 
Overstone’s Bank Act of 1844, known as ‘‘ Peel’s Bank Act.’’ 
This fallacy is that of attempting to regulate the bank operations 
through the currency, instead of acting directly upon the bank 
itself. The currency belongs to the whole people, and if the 
British Government or the United States Government abdicates 
the right of furnishing the currency, it should not permit the 
bank or banks to tamper with it, or to regulate their loans by the 
amount of currency in their possession, on a given day. As far 
back as 1838, Carey in ‘‘ The Credit System in France, Great 
Britain, and the United States,’’ demonstrated conclusively, that 
the test of safe banking, was to be found in the relation which the 
capital of a bank bore to the amouut which it had due it by its 
debtors. The proper way to regulate the National Banks of this 
country would, therefore, be a provision of law, by which no bank 
could loan more than 100 or 150 percent. over and above its capi- 
tal and surplus. 

But, if the Overstone Law is still to be fixed upon the people 
of the United States, then the reserves of the banks should be 
kept at home, and not in the banks of New York, there to stimu- 
late speculation ; to centralize business ; and create panics, as the 
present quack system does; placing the whole country at the 
mercy of Wall Street, and its unprincipled gamblers and pirates, 
operating for a rise and a fall. This is what I would do with the 
Bank Act. 

Now we come to the much larger question of the currency. 
I would cease absorbing myself with the one idea of the standard, 
and what it should be, and devote myself to putting in operation, 
in full vigor, the great function of Association which money ful- 
fils. Ina word, I would have gold if we could get enough of it ; 
I would add silver too, if that would be enough; and if not, 
paper until we had enough. Gold is utterly unfit for the cur- 
rency of a country, because it is always liable to export ; giving 
you one day a feast, and another day a famine. If we could 
have a large volume of silver, which was over-valued in the coin- 
age, that would be an immense advantage, as only the bullion, 
and not the coin would be exported. The attempt at a gigantic 





sacrifice (tens of thousands of millions of dollars), during the last 
thirty-one years, to give us a currency ‘‘at par all over the 
world ’’ is one of the most mischievous results aimed at by any 
legislators in the world. What is wanted is an inexportable cur- 
rency, which, by its continual presence, will give to the whole 
body of the people the ability, promptly and vigorously, to asso- 
ciate and combine ; to exchange services, commodities, and ideas 
among their sevcral selves. What you and Mr. Walker, the 
Chairman of your Committee, would do, would be to make enor- 
mous sacrifices to the end that the people should wake up one day 
and find almost the entire basis upon which their power to asso- 
ciate rested, fleeing across the Atlantic Ocean. This, permit me 
to say, is not statesmanship; it does not lead to prosperity, to 
business, to virtue, to civilization, but it leads to the waste of 
labor-power, the most perishable of all commodities, to poverty, to 
demoralization, to crime, and to barbarism. 

If you will once recognize in its full force that great truth 
enunciated by Carey, that the greatest need of man is that of asso- 
ciation with his fellow men, and that money is the instrument of 
that association, you will then prepare yourself to leave the com- 
pany of the men, who are now driving these people to desperation, 
and you will join the silver men, who would rescue them from 
destruction. 

In connection with this matter oblige me by carefully reading 
the within tract, ‘‘ Association, the Dominating Need of Man, 
and the Key-Note of Social Science.’’ As for myself, I have left 
tiie Republican party in disgust, and I simply look on with 
curiosity at the fight between the McKinleys, the Reeds, the 
Mortons, and the lesser fry, the success of none of whom promises 
to the country permanent improvement I am old, and would 
fain see a few years of prosperity, but under the domination 
of the credit-power, controlling the Republican party, I see no 
prospect. Very respectfully yours, 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD. 








ART AND SCIENCE. 


easier y sates lately made in England show that, if a ball 

of solid iron is lowered into a mass of liquid iron by means 
of a metal fork. the ball at first sinks to the bottom with the 
fork. But in a few seconds it leaves the prongs and rises to the 
surface, where it continues to float until it melts. The rising is 
explained by the expansion of the ball, due to heating, whereby 
it becomes, bulk for bulk, less dense than the molten metal. 

* 

Dr. Aronson, of Berlin, has succeeded in infecting a goat with 
tuberculosis, and in making other goats proof against the disease. 
aK 2k 

M. Flammarion, in the course of experiments on the radiation 
of spectrum colors, has made some interesting observations on 
sensitive plants. Four plants, sown the same day and of the 
same size, were placed under glass, excluding respectively all but 
the red, green and blue rays, the fourth plant being under ordi- 
nary white glass. At the end of six weeks, the ‘‘red’’ plant was 
twice as high as any of the others; the ‘‘green’’ came next; then 
the ‘‘ white ;’’ while the ‘‘ blue’ had not grown the fraction of 
acentimetre. The red plant was healthy, but abnormally nerv- 
ous, curling up ata breath. The plant kept under white glass, 
exposed to the ordinary sun rays, though third in the order of 
growth, was vigorous and stout. 

KL 

Among recent discoveries is a basalt stele found by Mr. Scheil, 
which has on it an Assyrian inscription of King Nabonod, of the 
sixth century before Christ, telling of the destruction of Nineveh. 
No monument hitherto found has said anything of that event. 

72k 

Mathematical calculations show that an iron ship weighs 27 
per cent. less than a wooden one, and will carry 115 tons of cargo 
for every 100 tons carried by a wooden ship of the same dimen- 
sions, and both loaded to the same draught of water. 

* kK 
* 

It was Dr. John Hopkinson who first drew attention to the fact 
that when illuminating gas is burnt in a gas engine to drivea 
dynamo, much more light is produced, if incandescent lamps are 
used, than can be produced by burning the same quantity of gas 
in burners in the usual way. Such a statement seems anoma- 
lous; but it is not only true that more light can thus be gotten, 
but that one can buy city gas at ordinary rates, burn it in a gas 
engine and light his house with electricity more cheaply than he 
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W anamaker’s 


i Men’s Bicycle Suits made to 

Bicycle order, with cap to match, 

Suits $16 to $20. A varied line of 
stuffs—and of the hand- 

somer sorts we’ve brought out but enough 

of a kind for one suit. 

Juniper and Market streets. 


READY-MADE SvuITs— 
Bicycle Suits of cheviot and homespun, 


$5. 
Of covert cloth, $12.50. 
Caps to match suits, 50c, 75c, $I. 
Flannel Shirts for cyclers, $1, worth 
$1.75, and $1.25, worth $2. 
Sweaters, $1.50, $2, $2.50. 
Chestnut street. 


MEN’s CYCLING SHOES— 

Box calf Shoes, lace; hand-sewed 
welts, with chrome-tanned outer-sole 
—the only sole that will stand the 
wear of rat-trap pedals, $3. 

Same make of shoe in low cut, $2.75. 

Kangaroo calfskin Shoes, Goodyear 
welted and stitched; chrome-tanned 
outer-sole, $2.50. 

Kangaroo calfskin Shoes, lace; flexibly 
sewed, $2.50. In low-cut, $225. 

Market street. 


Boys’ BicycLE Sults— 

More than thirty styles in these English 
Norfolk Suits—the foremost novelty in 
boys’ wear for Spring. Beautifully de- 
signed and made. For ages 4 to Io; prices 
$6 to $10. 

For boys of 7 to 16 there are single- 
breasted jacket suits, with three or four 
patch pockets. No tailor would turn out 
a more stylish garb. Some of the trousers 
are finished with knee band in harmon- 
izing color. $7.50 to $10. 

With the Boys’ Clothing, Market street. 


JoHN WANAMAKER. 





MEN'S 
UNLAUNDERED 
WHITE SHIRTS.... 


New, fresh goods, made of excellent 
materials and finished in the best manner. 
They are full sizein every way. To keep 
a force of good work-people together dur- 
ing the manufacturer’s dull season, these 
garments were made up—of course at a 
minimum of cost, thus enabling us to 
make the following low prices: 


MEN’S WHITE UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS— 


carefully finished throughout, strongly made, 
will launder excellently, 


At 35 cents each, 


or three for $1.00. 


MEN’S WHITE UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS— 


made of the well and favorably known “ Fruit 
of the Loom” Muslin and finished perfectly, 


At 45 cents each, 


or three for $1.25. 


In ordering by mail, size of collar worn 
should be sent. 


Strawbridge 8 Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Please mention The American. 





can with the same gas direct or with electricity bought from any 
of the electric light companies at their usual meter rates 


#7 


Acetyline gas is believed to have one of the most abominable 
odors devised by chemistry, a fact urged in its favor, as it can be 
detected at once when it escapes. M. Moissan,who discovered it, 
says, however, that the pure gas, made from pure crystallized 
carbide of calcium, has an agreeable etheric odor, which he has 
inhaled in small quantities without inconvenience. When the 
carbide is obtained with impure coal and lime, it may contain 
sulphides and phosphides of calcium, and in that case the stench 
is nauseous. 

2k 

A folding opera glass is described in /nvention. It is planned 
somewhat on the idea of the little folding botanical magnifiers, 
and is formed of a flat stem with thumb-screw extension, and two 
cross-pieces, each holding two lenses and each hinged so as to be 
capable of folding down at right angles flat upon the stem. The 
glasses will go in an ordinary card case 








TRAVELERS’ TERSELY-TOLD TALES. 





y= dawn begins, you see the housemaids in London kneel- 
ing on doorsteps, with scrubbing brush and pail, all down 
a street, leaving a fresh whitened step to be dirtied by footmarks 
of another day. To my mind, they manage this business better in 
America, where it is done with a long-handled implement, which 
saves the servant from having to go down upon her knees, often 
in the wet. Our custom sometimes creates a special malady from 
which she suffers. The housemaid’s knee is a recognized infirm- 
ity. Common marble is cheap, and it would be well if more 
doorsteps were made with this, as it can be ‘‘ washed’’ clean in a 
minute, and leaves a white surface better than that produced by 
hearthstone on a porous substance. 
2 
A recent scientific traveler in Palestine publishes as the result 
of his observation, that the Sea of Galilee, which is eight hun- 
dred feet below the level of the Mediterranean, is fast becoming 
like the Dead Sea, with dense water and salt formations on its 
banks ‘The traveler believes that the bottom of the sea is sink- 
ing, and that greater changes in it are impending. 


An evidence of the striking uniformity of size among the 
Japanese is found in the fact that recent measurements taken of 
an infantry regiment showed no variations exceeding two inches 
in height or twenty pounds in weight. 

* 

Nearly every English flagship carries eight and every cruiser 
four fully qualified divers, whose duty it is to repair any damage 
sustained by the vessel below the water line, clearing the propell- 
ors and recovering the anchors. 

Ak 

A recent traveler in Alsace writes: ‘‘On my return from Bel- 
chen, I looked upon the beautiful village of the Lowen Valley, 
and, being a tourist who likes to poke his nose into everything, 
I turned by chance into the church at Kirchberg. In coming 
out, I took out my watch to regulate it by the clock in the church 
tower. But there was no clock to be seen. Hence I went into 
the village inn and there asked the time; but my host could not 
oblige me. ‘You see,’ he said, ‘we have no use for clocks. In 
the morning we go by the smoke rising from the chimney at the 
parsonage on the hill. The parsonage people are very regular. 
We dine when dinner is ready. At 4p. mM., the whistle of the 
train coming from Massmunster tells us that the time has come 
for another meal, and at night we know that it is time to go to 
bed when it is dark. On Sunday we go to church when the bell 
rings. Our parson is an easy-going man; he doesn’t mind begin- 
ning half an hour sooner or later.’ ’’ 

~< 

The gigantic specimen of the Arctic rhinoceros that was 
lately discovered frozen up in an iceberg which stranded at the 
Lena Delta was seven feet taller than the largest variety of the 
rhinoceros of to-day, and was armed with two nose horns, the 
shortest of which was three feet and two inches in length. The 
animal doubtless belonged to an antediluvian species of rhinoceri, 


and his immense size gives some idea of the enormous and terri-| 


ble beasts which inhabited this planet in the ‘‘days when the 
earth was young.’’ The creature’s body was entirely covered 
with very long, thick hair, which proves that the Arctic regions 
were his natural habitat. 
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Do You Desire 


Commercial 
~~ Panics ? 


‘THE KEY NOTE. 


Written by ALBERT GRIFFIN, of Topeka, 
Kansas, is an appeal to all—and especially to 
Republicans and to Protectionists—for the adop- 
tion of a monetary system which will neither 
cheat creditors nor rob debtors, and that will 
make financial panics impossible. ‘The facts it 
contains, and the plan it unfolds, will come like 
a revelation to multitudes. It assumes that 
because God is God, it must be possible to 
devise a better financial system than the one 
under which mankind has so long lived and 
suffered. 














* * * * * 


THE KEY NOTE 


shows that financial panics result from the use 
of fictitious bank credit as a substitute for money. 
Other causes aggravate them, but they were 
unknown until banks began to use their deposi- 
tors’ money as their own, and they have in- 
creased in frequency and severity just as deposit 
banking has extended. 
* ee OK * : 
It shows how these distressing commercial 
and industrial convulsions can be made impos- 
sible, and every business (except that of bank- 
ing on deposits) more —— and safer. 
Moreover, under the system it proposes, the 
demand for labor would equal the supply—and, 
when it does, every kind of business, not essen- 
tially parasitical, improves. In short, it proposes 
to make a reaSonable degree of prosperity unl 
versal and perpetual, 
* * * kK * 
The plan proposed does not require a change 
in human nature to make it feasible, nor will a 
great revolution necessarily precede its inau- 
guration. The needed change can be made 
gradually, and every step will put the business 
world on firmer ground. 
** * * * : 
Everybody should procure a copy. of - 
book at once. It contains 448 pages, is hand- 
somely printed, and will be sent postpaid by 
mail, at 50 cents, in paper covers; $1.00 in cloth ; 
library edition, $1.50. Address, 


S.L.GRIFFIN &CO. 


...-Publishers.... 


149 S, Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. , 
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Scope, Character . 
mM Completeness .... 
Comprehensiveness. 


THE LIVING AGE FOR 1896 


will preserve the essential features which 
have characterized the magazine and made 
it so desirable heretofore. 

The same brilliant array of names that 
have embellished its pages during 1895, will 
be found, with few exceptions, in its issues 
of 1896, with others of equal note in their 
respective departments of Literary Criti- 
cism, ——— Sketches, Historical 
and Political information, Fiction and 
Poetry. In short, every phase of Culture 
and Progress from the entire field of For- 
eign Periodical Literature will have its 
os 

he large body of readers who need to 
study economy in their omit. yet having 
a relish for the best, will find in a subscrip- 
tion to THE LIVING AGE the most satisfac- 
tory returns, receiving for the price of one 
the ripest fruit from ail. 


Subscription REDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00. 


Rates for clubbing THE Livinec AGE with 
other periodicals will be sent on application. 
Address, 


LITTELL & CO., P. 0. Box 5206, Boston. 


“TO-DAY” 


A popular Monthly Review devoted to 























The Sciences, Literature, 
Economics, Politics, Sociology and 
The Religion of Common Sense. 





One Dollar Per Year. 
Two Months of Trial for Ten Cents. 





FREDERICK A. BISBEE, 
PUBLISHER, 
1628 Master Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Populist Standard Authority. 
OUR MONEY WARS, 


BY SAMUEL LEAVITT, 

Author of ‘‘ Dictator Grant” and ‘Peacemaker 
Grange;’’ and Editor of Peter Cooper’s Advocate. 
_ Amonumentof learning.—/. O. Picayune. He 
is not unknown to us, for we happen to have 
read his ‘‘ Peacemaker Grange,’ etc. Quite 
worth careful perusal.—lV. Y. Herald. There is 
no question of the value of the facts that he has 
digested and arranged.—San F. Chronicle. An 
epitome of information. Leaves none of his 
facts unverified. Exceedingly useful.—San F. 
Call. An encyclopedia on the money S— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. The financier of financiers. 
—W. H. Harvey. The benefit that this work 
will be to the scientific student of value, will be 
enormous.—JV. Y. World. The most remarkable 

k on finance of the century.—Arena. Much 
very valuable matter that was in danger of bein 
lost.—Gen. A. J. Warner. Piers the kind o 
information that is being needed to-day. —Henry 
D. Lloyd. No romance of Hugo, no tragedy of 
Shakespear, ever stirred the blood as does this 
infamous record.—7Jom Watson. Must stand 
undisputed in the forefront for years to come.— 
Chicago Searchlight. Just the book we bave been 
awaiting for twenty-five years.—Henry Carey 
Baird. The American system of money rises, 
like Solomon's temple, without the blow of a 





‘hammer, in the magnificent sequences of this 


history.- H. E. Baldwin in Arena. The book is 
a great one.- Editor of Nonconformist. It will 
be the standard for quotation and authority.— 


J. H. Ferriss, The most valuable financial work 


that has come to our notice.—Farmers’ Voice. 
Comprehensive, exhaustive, systematic, clear 
and condensed.—San Francisco Star. 

For sale at the office of THE News, Joliet, Ill. 
Post-paid, Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 50 cents. 


Please mention The American. 








BOOK REVIEWS. 


LITTLE IpyLs OF THE BIG WorLD. By W. D. McCrackan, M. 
A. Boston: Joseph Knight Company. 75¢c. 

On a front page Mr. McCrackan has explained that his little 
book contains ‘‘ a few world problems stated but not solved ; some 
human documents unrolled, and some sights that suggest.’’ The 
first two definitions of the book’s contents are not as good as the 
last. For it is sights that suggest which he has pictured and the 
simplicity of their portrayal is their principal charm. Mr. Mc- 
Crackan is an observer who sees not only the objects which are 
material, but also something of their relations and histories. Many 
of them carry with them their story or at least one in which they 
figure. It is these stories which he relates, and the opinion is 
ventured that in no way could a clearer idea have been given of 
the scenes described than by the method the author adopted. 

Mr. McCrackan’s appreciation of the picturesque is keen and 
delicate, and the coloring of his miniature sketches is warm .and 
suggestive. The idyls refer to persons and scenes characteristic of 
European and Eastern life, and seem to have been the fruit of many 
rambles abroad. We cannot do better in conclusion than to quote 
this bit of description from ‘‘ The Angels of the Baptistery:’’ An 
English tourist at Pisa has paid no attention to a blind beggar, 
who stands within the door, and finally the latter motions him to 
listen. ‘‘He sang the four notes of a chord in slow succession up 
into the vault, by no means well or sweetly, but as any one might 
do. Then, in truth, a great marvel was performed ; for the dome 
gathered the isolated notes into its ample arms, breathed its own 
spirit into them, and thus rained them down again, welded into a 
single chord—refined, apparently rarefied, and ringing, through 
a celestial diminuendo, to utter silence. Now it seemed like the 
angelic arpegios of many harps, luxurious and speaking of a 
golden rest ; now enthralling, ecstatic, reaching to one’s inmost 
fibres, and pricking the imagination to supernatural enterprise. 
In such a moment the very mysteries of life are touched, deeply 
felt, but dimly known. ‘The soul communes with the unseen, 
the world apart in whispers fine. * * * * It opened the vast 
expanse of space, and gave one for an instant a short-lived glance 
of what we call Infinity. ' 

‘*The blind beggar saw tears coursing down the cheeks of the 
man of the world, and soon after felt a good-sized silver piece in 
his palm.’’ 

Hits oF Sonc. By Clinton Scollard. Boston: Copeland & 
Day. $1.25. 
Mr. Scollard’s name is familiar to almost every reader of 


“periodical literature of the day. He is an abundant and welcome 


contributor to the greater number of our magazines. He has not 
yet done anything which entitles him to be called a great poet; 
neither does his work give promise of his gaining that extremely 
rare honor. But his verse is always pure in thought, of elevated 
tone and careful execution. It reflects an abiding love of nature 
and a happy temperament. Some of it is dramatic. In lyric 
forms the poet is particularly happy in expression. The best 
thing in the slender, becoming little volume before us is ‘‘ The 
Sweet of the Year,’’ of which we quote a part : 
When the linden leaves were yellow. 
From the orchard welled a strain 
Where a lilting lad with mellow 
Apples filled the waiting wain. 
Eagerly I hailed him, thinking 
‘“‘Aye’’ on answering ‘‘ Aye’’ to hear,— 
‘“ Why such jocund-rhymes art linking ? 
Is it now ‘ the sweet o’ the year?’ ”’ 
Straight into a chorus broke he 
And in mounting measure spoke he : 
Crimson cherry, holly berry, rod of gold or jonquil spear? 
Love time! Love time! There’s ‘The sweet ‘o’ the year.” 
UNDER THE SHADOW OF A{TNA. Sicilian Stories from the Ital- 
ian of Giovanni Verga. ‘Translated by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. Boston: Joseph Knight Company. 75c. 


Of these six stories, the one which is known to all the world 
through the reflected glory of the opera based upon it—‘‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana’’— is the least suggestive and vivid. But it is 
distinguished by the qualities of simplicity of expression. and 
realism which characterize all-of Verga’s stories. Imagination 
finds no place in the pictures of peasant life which he draws. As 
Mr. Dole says, in his compact and wholly welcome introduction : 
‘‘ There is no fascinating glamor of the virtuous triumphing after 
many vicissitudes, and seeing at last the wicked adequately-pun- 
ished. The poor and weak go relentlessly to the wall; inno- 
cence and humble ignorance are crushed by experienced vice, the 
butterfly is singed by the flame ; there is little joy, little peace.”’ 
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“It ts deliciously impudent.” 
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The Philistine is calculated to lay the 
dust of convention and drive out the 
miasma of degeneracy, and while assailing 
the old gods may, in good time, rear new 
ones to the delight of the healthy popu- 
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Maurice Thompson. 
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A Holiday in Bed and Other Sketches. 
J. M. Barrie. 
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Voyages. Franc B. Wilkie. 
In Darkest England and the Way Out. 
Gen. Booth. 
H. B. Stowe. 
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Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Dream Life. 
Cosmopolis. Paul Bourget. 
Reveries of a Bachelor. Ik. Marvel. 
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James Witcomb Riley and Bill Nye. 
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Facts. 
Martha Washington Cook Book. 
Health and Beauty. Emily S. Bouton. 
Social Etiquette. Emily S. Bouton. 
Looking Forward. 
Love Affairs of a Worldly Man. 
Maibelle Justice. 
Love Letters of a Worldly Woman. 
: Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
The Spider of Truxillo (The Passing 


Show). R. H. Savage. 
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Opie Read. 
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THE AMERICAN. 


Verga has found the strongest sentiment among this people that 
sensuality which craves satisfaction of carnal appetites before 
all else. The simpler ambitions of the poor Sicilian that he may 
have enough to live on and support a household, operate, side by 
side with the mere animal traits to work out his destiny. In ‘‘La 
Lupa’’ it is pure sensuality that is the dominant factor; in ‘‘Jeli the 
Shepherd ’’ an admixture of innocent love and ignoble passion. 
In the story of St. Joseph's Ass is presented a pathetic picture 
of the hard, cruel life of an animal. 

Mr. Dole, who is a rare linguist and literary scholar, has per- 
formed his part as translator most acceptably. The book is 
attractively gotten up. 


ART AND HUMANITY INHoMER. By William Cranston Lawton. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 


These essays make up a careful study of the two great works 
of the poet from several points of view, and present the results of 
no little labor, directed by ascholarly mind. There is ever some- 
thing new to be learned of the art and the creations of Homer, 
and, even though the points made by a student may be debatable, 
in a discussion there is invariably instruction. The titles of Mr. 
Lawton’s essays sufficiently indicate the scope and nature of his 
thought. ‘They are: ‘‘ The Iliad asa Work of Art,’’ ‘‘Woman- 
hood in the Iliad,’’ ‘‘Closing Scenes in the Iliad,’’ ‘‘ The Plot of 
the Odyssey,’’ ‘‘ The Homeric Underwold,’’ ‘‘ Odysseus and 
Nausica,’’ and ‘‘ Post-Homeric Accretions to the Trojan Myth.’’ 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE SCIENCE OF MoNEy. By Alexander Del Mar. Second Edition, 


revised by the author. Pp. 205. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$2.25. 
A House oF Carps. By Alice S. Wolf. Pp. 281. Chicago: Stone & 


Kimball. $1.25. 
THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS AND OTHER TALES. By Belgian 
Writers, translated by Edith Wingate Rinder. Pp. 292. Chicago: 


Stone & Kimball. $1.25. 


AMONG THE PREACHERS. 








IGH up o’er the heads of the people 
H That pass like vague ships on the street, 

It hangs in its home in the steeple, 
That throbs with the wind’s rhythmic beat. 

What heeds it the world or its noises? 
What recks it of traffic’s loud din? 

Of tears or the clamor of voices 
That speak of the light hearts within ? 


Enough that its duty is ringing 
In every condition of weather ; 
Enough that its mission is bringing 
The spiritual household together ; 
Enough that it strikes for the hours 
That speed in a ne’er ending chain, 
And chimes over nuptial flowers, 
And tolls for the funeral train. 


Enough that it speaks to the mothers 

In clear, unmistakable tones, 
And fathers and sisters and brothers, 

From all the earth’s populous zones ; 
Enough that it brings to the altar 

The ones who have strayed from the truth, 
As well as the weak ones who falter 

’Mid trials unknown in their youth. 


So there, while the pale stars are marching, 
And rivers roll on to the sea, 
And heaven’s blue vault is o’erarching, 
The bell in its belfry will be, 
And then, when its mission is ended, 
And turned is the last burial sod, 
Its echoes full toned will be blended 
With trumpets that call us to God. 
—Alfred E. Hostelley. 
*K 4 * 


‘‘ Get amongst your people,’’ said Spurgeon to pastors, ‘‘or 
somebody may be saying of you as one old lady said of her min- 
ister, that he was invisible all the week and incomprehensible on 
Sundays.”’ 


ce 


The late Master of Trinity, London, was asked by a lady 
whether a certain florid divine had not ‘‘a great deal of taste.’’ 
The reply was: ‘‘ Yes, indeed, madam—and all of it bad.’’ 
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ANTHRACITE COAL, 


NO SMOKE. 


ON AND AFTER MARCH 15, 1896, 


NO CINDERS. 





Trains Leave Reading Terminal, - Philadelphia, 
Via.L. V. RR 
Buffalo Day Express 2 ; 
Parlor and Dining Car daily 9.00 A.M, 
Buffalo and Chicago Express daily 9-33 P. M. 
Sleeping Cars ally 9.45 P. M. 


Williamsport Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.05 A. 
M., 4.05 P. M. Daily (Sleepers) 11.30 P. M. 

Lock Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte Express 
(Sleepers) daily, except Saturday, 11.30 P. M, 


For New York 


Leave Reading Terminal, 4.1, 7.30 (two-hour 
train), 8.30, 9.30, 10.30, 10.40 A. M., 12.45, (dining 
car), 1.30, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 6.10, 7.30, 8.10 (dining 
car) P. M., 12.10 night. Sundays —4.10, 8.30v, 9.30, 
11.50 (dining car) A. M., 1.30, 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 (din- 
ing car) P. M., 12,10 night. 

Leave 24th and Chestnut sts., 3.55, 7.59, 10.09, 
11.04 A. M., 12.57 (dining car), 3.08, 6.12, 8.19 (din- 
ing car), 11.45 P.M. Sunday, 3.50, A. M., 12.04 
—s car), 4.10, 6.12, 8.19 (dining car) 11.45 


Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.30, 
8 00, 8.15, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 2.00, 30, 
4,00 (two-hour train), 4.30 (two-hour train), 5.00, 
6.00, 7.30, 9.00, 10.00 P. M., 12.15 night. Sundays, 
4.30, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 2.00, 4.00, 6.00, 6.00 
P. M., 12.15 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains and 
= cars on night trains to and from New 

ork. 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.05, 
8.00, 9.00, A. M., 1.00, 2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 6.33, 9.49 P.M. 
Sundays, 6.27, 8.32, 9.00 A. M., 1.10, 4.20, 6.33, 9.45 
P.M. (9.45 P. M. does not connect for Easton on 
Sunday.) 


For Schuytkill Valley Points 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown—Express, 
8.35, 10.05 A. M., 12.45, 4.05, 6.00, 11.30 P.M. Ac- 
com., 4.20, 7.45, 11.06 A. M., 1.42, 4.35, 5.23, 7.20 
P.M. Sunday—Express, 4.00, 9.05 A. M., 11.30 P. 
M. Accom., 7.30, 11.35 A. M., 6.00 P. M. 

For Reading—Express, 8.35, 10.05 A. M., 12.46, 
4. 6.00, 11.30 P. M. Accom., 4.20, 7.45 A. M., 
1,42, 4.35, 5.23, 7.20 P. M. Sunday—Express, 4.00, 
9.05 A. M., 11.80 P. M. Accom., 7.30 A. M., 6.00 


. 
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For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Express, 8.3 
10.05 A. M., 4.05, 6.00 P. M. Accom., 4.20 A. M., 
1.42, 7.20 P. M. Sunday—Express, 4.00, 7.30 A. M. 

For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.05 A. M., 4.05, 
6.00, 11.30 P.M. Accom., 4 20, 7.45 A.M, 1.42 P. 
M. Sunday—Express, 4.00. 9.05 A. M , 11.30 P. M. 
Accom., 6 0U P. M. 

For. Shamokin and Williamsport—Express, 
8.85, 10.05 A. M., 4.05, 11.30 P.M. Sunday—Ex- 
press, 905 A. M., 11.30 P. M Additional for 
Shamokin—Express, week-days, 6.00 P M. Ac- 
com., 4.20A.M. Sunday—Express, 4.00 A. M. 


For Atiantic City 


Leave Chestnut street and South street wharves: 
Week-days—Express, 9.00 A. M , 2.00, 4.00, 5.00 
P.M. Accom., 5.00 A. M., 430,630 P.M. Sun- 
days—Express, 9.00, 1000 A. M. Accom., 8.004. 
M., 4.45 P. M. 

Parlor cars on all express trains, 

Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 A. M., 4.30 P. M. 

Lakewood, week-days, 800 A.M, 4.15 P M. 
Detailed time tables at ticket offices, northeast 

cor. Broad and Chestnut, 833 Chestnut street, 20 

South Tenth street, 609 South Third street, sz 

Market street and at stations. 

Union Transter Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences 


io) 





i, A. SWEIGARD, 
Gen Superintendent, 


THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to Fashion, Litera- 
ture and Art. ; 

THE IMPERIAL shows monthly a large variety 
of elegantly engraved illustrations of the latest 
fashions for ladies, misses and children. Gives 
the latest information as to Fashion’s Foibles, 
Suggestions for trimming, including many illus- 
trations of popular accessories to the toilette, 
Hints to Home Dressmakers, Millinery, Lessous 
in Fancy Work, Helps to Housewives, Interesting 
Stories and Sketches, Fun for the Little Folks, 
etc., etc. Price per copy toc. Subscription only 
soc. per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER ————2sam. 

To introduce the magazine to new subscribers 
we offer Three Months Trial Subscription for toc. 
Sample copy by mail postage paid, 5c. Address 

IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Cc. G. HANCOcK, 
Gen, Pass, Agent. 








Please mention The American. 
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WE ARE SOLE AGENTS 
ot BEST MAKES..0" - 
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Cypewriters 


‘Beautiful worn ot the YOST.’’ 


We are the only ones able to furnish you a 
variety to select from. 


EDISON MIMEOGRAPH AND ALL SUPPLIES. 
United Typewriter and Supplies Co., 


102 SOUTH TENTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


45 Liberty st., New York, sells all makesunder half price. 
Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice 
and prices. Exch en, F stock for selection. 
Shipped for trial. Guaranteed first class, Largesthouse 
inthe world. Dealerssupplied. 62-page illus, cat. free. 


FARMING LANDS 


For Sale in South Carolina. Small or large 
tracts. Easy terms. For further information, 
address, E. K. PAI,MER, Columbia, S. C. 











Monthly, 50 cents a year, ideal 


GOOD home paper. Sample copy 5 
EADING cents, irst yearly subscrip- 
R tion for any month rceived 
from any town, with cash, will 
be entered for5 years. Next two for 4 years. Next 
three for3 years. Next four fer2 years Bethe first 
to — next month. Bg inducements to 
agents. 
GOOD READING, Norwalk, O. 








One Dollor a Year 
10 cents a Copy. 





OMANS 


Handsomely illustrated, 
entertaining, _instruc- 
tive, of real literary 
merit. Interests men 
and women. Up to date. 
Goes to the best class of 
refined and educated 
readers, Leading pub- 
lication of its kind, 
reaches select and pro- 
id Seen a | minent people. 


102 Lexington, Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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The Electrical 
REVIEW... 


Is authority in its line 
Being the oldest and most widely 
read Electrical Weekly published 

in the United States. 


Sent to any address in United States, 
$3.00 per annum. Sample copy free, if 
you mention this paper. 





ADDRESS— 
THE ELECTRICAL REVIEW, 
13 Park Row, New York City. 


The best advertising medium in the 
Electrical field. 





Please mention The American. 





THE AMERICAN. 


The oldest Protestant mission is the Swedish mission among 
the Lapps, begun by Gustaf Vasa during the sixteenth century. 
The Swedes were also the first Protestants to begin foreign mis- 
sion work—that among the American Indians, begun in 1637. 

LF 


Dr. Ryle, Bishop of Liverpool, is the oldest prelate of the 
Church of England, the youngest being Dr. George Rodney 
Eden, Suffragan Bishop of Dover, aged forty-three. The oldest 
prelate of the Church of Ireland is Dr. Graves, Bishop of Lim- 
erick, aged eighty-five ; the youngest, Dr. Peacocke, Bishop of 
Meath, aged sixty. The oldest prelate of the Scotch Episcopal 
Church is Dr. Willoughby Jermyn, Bishop of Brechin and Primus, 
aged seventy-five ; the youngest, Dr. James Robert A. Chinnery- 
Haldane, Bishop of Argyle and the Isles, aged fifty-four. 


RF 


Here is an extract from a recent prayer of a Boston Metho- 
dist clergyman: ‘‘Oh, Lord, look upon these husband-tending, 
baby-tending women, and all these hen-pecked husbands who 
have been hanging on the ragged edge of hell the last seven days.’’ 








ODDS AND ENDS. 


HE throwing of an old shoe after a newly-married couple on 
their departure is general all over the country. In Kent the 
custom is accompanied by a little more detail than is usually 
observed in other parts of the country. The principal bridesmaid 
throws the shoe ; the other bridesmaids run after it, the belief 
being that the one who gets it will be the first to get married. 
She then throws the shoe among the gentlemen, and it is supposed 
that the one who is hit will also be married before the others. 
The custom of showering rice over the bride and bridegroom 
is a universal one, although in some parts wheat is substituted. 
This was formerly general in Nottinghamshire and Sussex. The 
practice appears to find a parallel in Poland, where, after the nup- 
tial benediction has been given by the priest, the father receives 
the newly-married couple at the door of their house and strews 
some barleycorns over their heads. ‘These corns are carefully 
gathered up and sown. If they grow, it is considered an omen 
that the married pair will enjoy a life of happiness. Grain of 
any sort is symbolical of plenty, and, no doubt, at different 
periods and in different countries that grain has been selected 
which could be procured the most easily. An old Spanish ballad 
of the sixteenth century, ‘‘ The Cid’s Wedding,’’ refers to the 
custom, except that ears of wheat appear to have been used 
instead of threshed wheat : 


‘* All down the street the ears of wheat are round Ximena flying.”’ 


RK 


The linen collars that appear so often on monuments and are 
mentioned in the literary works of two centuries ago were called 
bands. ‘ney were either made to stand out straight with starch 
or setting sticks or were allowed to fall over the shoulders. The 
modern form of the band may be seen in the peculiar collar worn 
by many Episcopal and Catholic clergymen. 

“2k 

Was there ever a more mordant and sardonic stroke of descrip- 
tion than that O’Connell gave of Peel’s bloodlessness: ‘‘ His smile 
was like the silver plate on a coffin.’’ Less scathing, but less 
witty also, was his description of a lady of similar repellant tem- 
perament: ‘‘ She had all the characteristics of a poker except its 


occasional warmth.’’ 


+,% 


One who knew Richard Wagner well says that when the 
word went forth ‘‘The master is composing,’’ a silence as of 
death used to fall on the house at Bayreuth. Conversation died; 
a laugh would have been high treason; no servant could have 
sneezed and retained his place. It was strange that the leaves 
outside should have ventured to rustle. Even the local regula 
tions of the town were altered at times to suit his convenience, 
and no one would have dared to keep a dog within earshot. In 
fact, Wagner was Bayreuth. 


7 


Thomas Moore often wrote a short poem almost impromptu. 
He consumed over two years in reading and preparing material 
for Lallah Rookh, and two years more in writing that inimitable 
poem. 
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‘OUR NEW No. 6. 











Wik ww AS SEEN 


Five Leading Points: 
Visible Writing, Automatic Actions, 
Perfect Alignment, Ease of Opera- 
tion, Durability. _—_—_=<—= 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. CO. 
1227 Market Street, Philadelphia, 





The Anti-Trust Typewriter. 





- - = THE - - - 


[VIUNSON TYPEWRITER 


Contains More IMPORTANT and ESSEN- 
TIAL FEATURES required of a first-class 
Writing Machine than can be found in any 
other ONE Standard Typewriter. Our price 
is within the reach of all parties requiring 
a high-grade machine. Write us for full 
particulars. 


The Munson Typewriter Co., 


MANUFACTURERS. 
240-244 West Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





ee Be ee 


REFORM BOOKS 


Invention and Injustice—Ingersoll.... roc 
Story of the Gold Conspiracy—Del Mar toc 
People’s Party Shot and Shell—Bland 1oc 
Illustrated First Reader in Social Eco- 


NOMICS.... 200 sess ccccccccccccccoecs roc 
Money Found—Hill Banking System.. 25c 
The Rights of Labor—Joslyn......... 25c 
The Pullman Strike—Carwardine..... 25c 
A Story from Pullmantown—illustrated 25c 
How to Govern Chicago—Tuttle ...... 25¢ 
Silver Campaign Book—Tuttle.... ... 25c 
A Breed of Barren Metal—Bennett.... 25¢ 
Shylock’s Daughter—Bates........... 25c 


Send us so cents and we will mail youa 
full sample set of all these books, 1216 
pages, amounting to $2.40 at regular prices. 
No reduction from this combination rate, 
but as many sets as you wishat this figure. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers : 


DO DO ee OC. Bd 
ee DO DOP ee Pre OF: 


oe, 


56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago 


a ee, ae 
ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 





0 ENTS 
MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEWY 


Please mention The American. 
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NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 


N observer who heeds ° 
What goes on the world over, 
Notes widows in weeds, 
But grass widows in clover. 


yy 


‘‘ Where was fhe Magna Charta signed?’ asked a teacher in 
Radnor. ‘‘ Please, sir, at the bottom.’’ 


Ky 


‘*T told the woman up the road,’’ said the tramp, ‘‘that it was 
more blessed to give than to receive.’’ 

‘* What did she say ?”’ 

‘* She said she be blessed if she could see it.’’ 


Ky. 


Customer—Is it customary to fee the waiter here? 

Waiter—Yes, sir. 

Customer—Then hand over your fee. 
nearly an hour. 


I’ve waited for you 


ak 
‘‘ Daughter of Eve,’’ quoth the young man, ‘‘will you accept 
an apple ?”’ 
‘‘ History repeats itself, Mr. Spoonamore,’’ replied Miss 
Kajones, looking curiously and inquiringly at his feet. ‘‘I will.’’ 
oy ok 


‘‘ Haow d’ye like that cider ?’’ asked a close old farmer of a 
poor fellow that he had given a glass instead of a tip for a job. 

‘Pretty good; but it’s a pity you didn’t have another 
apple.’’ 

‘‘ Another apple! Why ?’’ 

‘* Because you could have made another barrel of it, you 
know.’’ 

ook 

A young man in an outing shirt and straw hat was wheeling 
a baby carriage back and forth along the pavement in front of a 
certain flat in Brooklyn. ‘The hot afternoon sun poured pitilessly 
down upon him, and he was as angry as any man in the city. 

‘* My dear,’’ came a voice from the upper window of the 
house. 

‘* You go to thunder,’’ he shrieked back. ‘‘ Let me alone, 
can’t you?’’ and he went on wheeling and mopping his face. 

An hour later the same voice came from the same window in 
earnest, pleading tones: 

‘* George, dear !’’ 

‘* Well, what in the deuce do you want ?’’ heshouted. ‘‘Have 
the water pipes burst ?”’ 

‘‘No, George, dear,’’ wailed the voice ; ‘‘the water pipes 
are all right, but you’ve been wheeling Lottie’s doll all the after- 
noon. Hadn’t you better let baby have a turn now?’’ 

This was last week, but George is still in the hospital pend- 
ing an examination as to his sanity. 
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Once on Easter Sunday, at a certain church, the clergyman 
announced that the offertory would be applied to reducing the 
debt on the church. During the singing, while the collection was 
being taken up, the tenor, who was a German, had a solo, in 
which occurred the words: ‘‘And the dead shall be raised.’’ 
He succeeded in electrifying the congregation by giving out at 
the top of his voice: ‘‘ And ze debt shall be raised in ze twinkling 
Ov an eye.’’ 

yk 
~ He—Your husband is generous to a fault. 
She—Yes ; but the trouble is that I am not a fault. 
*,*K 


>: 
PS 


The taurus Hibernicus is justly celebrated the world over. 
Here, however, are a few gems which Le /igaro has culled from 
the works of Ponson du Terrall : 

‘* Her hand was cold like that of a serpent.’’ 

‘* The Countess was about to reply when a door opened and 
closed her mouth.’’ 

‘** Ha, ha!’ he exclaimed in Portuguese.’ 

‘* The colonel paced backwards and forwards, with his hands 
behind his back, reading a newspaper.’’ 

‘* At this sight the Negro’s face grew dreadfully pale.’’ 

‘“The man was dressed in a velvet jacket and in pants of the 
same order,’’ 


’ 





VICK 


NOVELTIES... 
Puchsias, Roses, 
Pearl Gooseberry, 
Blackberry, 
Leader Tomato, 
Potatoes, etc. 





Mailed on receipt of 10 cents, which may be deducted from first order, 
really FreEx—or free with an order for any of the above. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 


ate°"'y DOUBLE SWEET PEA, Bride of Niagara 


True to Name. 

Per packet 25¢. 

’ Half pkt. 15¢. 
Try a packet. ¥ 


The Worcs! Crimson Rambler Rose only 15¢. 


Vicxs Fiorar Guine for 1896 contains litho- 
graphs of Double Sweet Pea, Roses, Black- 
berry, Raspberry, New Leader Tomato, etc. 













Mixed varieties 

a 
Sweet Peas Peas Per lb. 40 cents, 
Half lb. 25 cts., quarter lb. 15 cts, 
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THE EDITOR. 
A Journal of Information for Literary Workers, 
An adviser, guide and educator; filled with 
helpful suggestions for preparing MSS., and 
finding a suitable market for same. 
Liberal Prize Offers at All Times. 
Send for sample copy, and get acquainted with 
the leading journal published in the interests of 
writers. Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 


The Editor Publishing Co., Franklin, 0, 


MAKE MONEY 47 Home 
MANY by doing pleasant work for us 


at leisure. No _ canvassing. 
DO LLARS Very profitable. Others have 
eas much as $5 in a day 
Big chance for boys and girls. Send stamp. 

Address, GOOD READING, Norwalk, O. 








A Present for One Dollar 
Which Lasts Twelve Months-- 


“THE MOTHER’S JOURNAL,.’’—Devoted 
to Mother and Baby’s interests. Frances 
Sheldon Bolton, Editor. For sample copies 
RAATOBB....cccrescccceseeeeeeee 


Mother's Journal, New Haven, Conn. 


we 
Beautiful Hair... 


Lorrimer’s Excelsior Hair Forcer posi- 
tively produces a luxuriant growth of hair 
on the baldest head. mae y cures bald 
patches, scanty partings, hair falling, thin 
eyebrows and eyelashes, and restores gray 
hair to original color. Absolutely forces 
whiskers and mustaches on the smoothest 

face at any age. Price $100 per boitle. 
W. A. LORRIMER’S EXCELSIOR HAIR 
FORCER CO., 1005 Penna, Ave., Balti- 
more, Md, 


FREE | speciat omer: FREE! 


Lorrimer & Co. know that there are 
thousands of persons in the United States 
who are afflicted with Hair Falling, Bald- 
ness. Faded Hair, Scurf, rege Scanty 
es Bald. Patches, Weak Eyebrows and 

elashes, A Meager and op oy Growth 
of Beard and Mustaches and o' isorders 

the Hair and 5 

They are also aware that most of these 
persons have tried several remedies with- 
out success and naturally hesitate tospend 
$1.00 without first knowing something 
about the article they are about to use. 

In order to prove to all that 


Lorrimer’s Excelsior 
eee ——— Hair Forcer 


will do what we claim, and to show its 

wonderful merit, we have decided to send 

a sample bottle, all charges prepaid, to 

= part of the world ou receipt of 25c. 
ver. 

We hope that every lady and gentleman 
who is in need of @ preparation for the 
hair, will take gp of this liberal 
offer, as it is only made in the hope that 
Lorrimer’s Excelsior Hair Forcer may 
become widely known, and that its mar- 
vellous merits may be heralded forth 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land as being the greatest hair grower ever 
discovered, Address 


W. A. LORRIMER’S 
Excelsior Hair Forcer Co., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


NotE.—Descriptive hlet and testi 
monials free on D pplication. 
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fa cotlights 


A weekly paper for the 
theatre-goer. Has two 
virtues now—cleanliness and 
truthfulness. More virtues in the 
future. Postal brings a sample 


copy. 
FOOTLIGHTS, 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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de Privy \ ma 
OF RELIGIOUS 

MAGAZINE QRoF ESOL THOUGHT. 
Undenominational, 13th Year; devoted to Applied 
Christianity, elegant2y Illustrating the same; Ser- 
mons, Questions of the Day, Sunday-school, Mission 
Work. By best writers on Theology. hristian Life, 
and Work. $2.50. It fills a niche, meets a want not 
supplied by any other periodical. Sample, 10 cents. 
AGENTS make big wages. give big value for the 
price, getting Subscribers for it with 

our Combination Offers of Standard Books at cost. 


THOUGHTS for the OCCASION. Six vois. 


1. Pstriotic and Secular. Historical facts and 
timely thonghts, neintul in outlining addresses for 
our 15 patriotic and holiday occasions. 578 pp., $1.75. 

2. Anniversary and Religious. A companion 
volumeto the above. Suggestive wor for timely 
occusions, Ed. by F. NOBLE, D.D. 516 pages, $1.75. 

3 Memorial fributes. Add;esses, Sermons and 
best thoughts from eminent divines on funeral occa- 
sions, for all ages and conditions. Introduction by 
JvHN HALL, DD. 500 pages, $1.75. 

4. The Bow in the ¢ loud; or, Words of Comfort. 
200 contributors in poetry and prose. Introduction 
by WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D, 452 pages $1.75. 

5. Revivals. How to Secure Them. As taught 


Edited by Kev. W. P. Dok. 443 pages, $1.75. 

6. Curiosities of the Bib'e Seed thoughts Rible 
studies and readings, prayer-meeting outlines. 10 000 
prise uestions with key, etc. Introduction by Rev. 

. H. VINCENT, D.D. 610 pages, Illustrated, $2.00. 








Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Agents Wanted. 


E. B, TREAT, 6 Cooper Union, New York. 


S$ From U.S. Journal of Medicine, 
Prof. W. H. Peeke, who 
makes a specialty of 
Epilepsy, has without 
doubt treatedand cured 
more cases thananyliv- 
ing Physician ; his suc- 


cessis astonishing. We 
have heard 


of cases of 
20 years’ 
standing 
cured by 
him. He 
publishes a 


valuable 
work on this disease, which he sends with a 
large bottle of his absolute cure, free to any 
sufferers who may send their P.O. and Express 
address. We advise anyone wishing a cure to 
address Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F.D., 4 Cedar 
Street. New York. 








PHILADELPHIA ] 
TYPEWRITER... 


Typewriters, 
New and Second. Hand. 


EXCHANGE...... ¢ Mimeographs and Supplies. 


¢ 133 South Fifth 
) Street, 
...Philadel phia... 


ae The Blickensderfer Typewriter, $35.00. sesemmte 
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